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THE NEW YEAR. 


Tue New Year—and when, within our memory, did the year open 
with such omen of ill, and yet with such promise of good? But 
how are our own minds prepared for the coming events? At 
this moment a certain weariness —a certain apathy pervades the 
higher classes of society. The little great world is sick of the 
eternal Reform, dlasé with the cholera, and tired of the more novel 
horrors. of the dissecting-room and the Italian Boy. But slowly, 
darkly, fearfully rolls the great current of Opinion, among those 
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9 The New Year. 


orders whe have no leisure for weariness, and who, where their 
worldly betters relax into listless indifference, harden into despairing 
discontent. Sometimes we employ ourselves in looking at the nu- 
merous penny publications which (like the disorders said to belong ~ 
to the poor, but ultimately extending to the great and wealthy of 
the land,) are found circulating only among those classes with 
whom the higher rarely come into contact, but which are gradu- 
ally generating that atmosphere of disease which shall ultimately 
equally endanger all, whether the inmates of the palace or the hovel. 
We look into those publications with a painful and foreboding in- 
terest. Opinions are not only increasing in violence ; but what is 
far worse, in fantastic speculation. One of these papers recommends 
an immediate “ calling in,” as it mildly terms it, “ of all the pro- 
perty in the kingdom; and the utter. renunciation of individual 
rights.” Pushing the dreams of Owen into their farthest excess, this 
writer, who calls himself “a philosophical Radical,” insists upon men 
being portioned off into colleges, living together, dining in common, 
and working each a quarter of an hour a day. “ No difference of 
opinion,” quoth our philosopher, “ is in this beautiful state of exist- 
ence to be permitted or even conceived.” Lord Brougham and Lord 
Aberdeen, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Place, are to lie down 
(serpentes avibus) in these charming abodes, systematized into 
equality and parallelogramed into concord. And be it known to the 
incredulous dwellers on the World’s smooth surface, that Owen's 
opinions are gaining a daily ground among the operative classes— 
opinions not dangerous in the mouth of that benevolent man, but far 
from safe when entrusted to the favour of more passionate and more 
hungry reasoners. We are not afraid, it is true, of these visions be- 
coming so generally received as to create that violent and armed 
struggle which Mr. Wakefield predicates in his pamphlet between 
the Have-nots and the Haves. Still less do we entertain the pre- 
posterous notion of the Owenites joining the thieves in a tender 
invasion of the houses of our shoemakers and bakers. But this we 
do fear—this we do believe, that the habit of wild speculation, super- 
added to the habit of impassioned excitement, will produce among 
the operative classes an aversion to sober industry ; an unsettled and 
vague dissatisfaction; an indifference to moderate benefits, and a 
grasping at shadowy experiments, which, if it may not destroy con- 
stitutional authority, will deeply injure the cause of constitutional 
freedom. We must put down this spirit of innovating theory. How? 
by breaking up the monopoly now granted to inflammatory bombast. 
The whole argument for the repeal of the Stamp Act lics in a nut- 
shell. It is not only that the great legitimate periodicals of the day 
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are so dear that they do not travel extensively among the poor, but 
in consequence of their sale being dependant on the better informed 
and the wealthier classes, it does not answer to their conductors to 
write ina style, and upon subjects immediately interesting and attrac- 
tive to the poorer and the worse instructed. Now, in England, the poor 
will read—will be politicians—will speculate ; we cannot prevent it: 
henceforth, this will be rendered, by free elections, more than ever 
the case. Well, since they cannot easily buy the legitimate journals, 
and since, when they do buy them, they find themselves not address- 
ed in a very familiar, or a very appropriate manner, they are driven 
to buy the illegitimate journals, cheaper in price, and better adapted 
to their understandings. These cheap works are against the law- 
Few honest men will break even a bad law; it is, therefore, chiefly 
dishonest men who write these books, and knowing that ignorant 
minds love coarse seasoning, they neglect the reason and strike at 
once at the passion of their readers. Thus we throw the popular 
education into the hands of dishonest men, and while we lay an in- 
terdict on the antidote, we give a monopoly to the bane. 


Now let us tell our country readers, afraid of incendiarism and 
quaking at Captain Swing, an anecdote that occurred within our own 
knowledge. In one of the distressed and insurgent districts last 
year, there was a certain incorrigible hamlet of self-confessed ma- 
chine-breakers and suspected rick-burners. In vain went the squire, 
in vain the parson, in vain the bailiff, (a popular fellow in his way too, 
with a bluff, pleasant manner,) among this formidable nest of rustic 
conspirators, explaining, denouncing, and imploring, talking one mo- 
ment of increased wages, and the next of a month at the tread-mill. 
Our sturdy insurgents laughed at the teachers, who they fancied 
wanted to delude, and who they knew wanted to pacify, them. A 
month at the tread-mill was no hardship, and that they conceived 
the extent of the penance to which they were liable. Things grew 
worse ;—barns were fired as well as stacks, and half a dozen soldiers 
were sent for in despair to try the last logic of the bayonet; when 
happily a stray number of the Spectator newspaper found its way 
down to the Parson’s vicarage. In this paper was a short statement 
or address to the agricultural rioters, informing them of the nature 
of their crimes and the extent of their punishment; in a word, ex- 
plaining what neither squire nor peasant knew before, that that pu- 
nishment was not at the most a short exercise in the tread-mill— 
it was transportation—it was death. The parson was a clever and a 
shrewd man. He sent for some score copies of this paper, and in- 
stantly caused them to be circulated among the rioters. The effect was 
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4 The New Year. 


magical: the whole tone of that admirable paper is so liberal, that 
the most violent perceived they were addressed by a friend, and the 
law, in this number, was so clearly put forth, that the most sturdy 
were appalled by the statement. Within a week from that time if the 
peasants were not wholly reconciled to the farmers—the machines at 
least were again in work, and the business of lighting the swart face of 
Night was left once more to the stars and Diana. Here what soldiers 
could not have done, was effected by anewspaper. And here is a fact 
that says volumes for cheap periodicals. Had works of an equal honesty 
and intelligence been early sold for a penny apiece, throughout the 
villages of Kent and Sussex, we should not perhaps have been called 
upon to celebrate the solemn Holiday of the Christian world with 
executions of vengeance, and warrants of death; nor have crowded 
our gaols with men whom we first condemned to ignorance, and whom 
ignorance, and therefore ourselves, hurried blindfold into crime. 
This is the first day of a New Year—the high and august commence- 
ment of a new series of duties,—the onward step in the great march 
of human destinies which we have already taught to aim at brave 
hopes and exalted triumphs. On this day, therefore, as the first of 
all political objects, higher than any Parliamentary Reform, and 
without which Parliamentary Reform exposes us rather to the ca- 
prices of Passion than to the power of Opinion,—we insist earnestly, 
seriously, resolvedly upon the early necessity of removing all taxes 
that press upon knowledge, and of laying the ground-work of true 
national amendment in a national education. We call upon Lord 
Althorpe to redeem his old pledges on the stamp act ;—we invoke 
Lord Brougham to mature those great schemes, of which pamphlets 
on hydrostatics are a tantalizing forerunner—scarcely useful as a be- 
ginning—utterly abortive as an end. The schoolmaster is abroad, 
but at present we have seen more of his rod than his books. 


The New Year. And what—O Londonderry—O Wharncliffe—do 
you in this dark and boding epoch—this entrance into a new world 
of time—what do you meditate towards the re-establishment of your 
order in the popular esteem? In Spain there was once on a time a 
man called Perico de Ayala. “ What,” said a man to Perico de 
Ayala, “is that miraculous virtue attributed to the turquoise stone ?” 
—* Oh, it is a very wonderful stone,” quoth Perico, “ none more so! 
—its virtue is this: if you fall from a high tower, you will be dashed 
to pieces, but the turquoise on your little finger won’t be broken in 
the least.” My Lords, the consistency on which you would value 
yourselves is very like the turquoise—the consistency may be un- 
broken to the last, but it is scarcely worth while to try the experi- 
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ment on yourselves. For you, our Lords the Bishops—for you—at 
the high festival of the English Church, when man should put away 
from himself the haughty pomps of the world ;—when the Christian 
ethics of peace to earth and good-will to men force themselves the 
most impressively on the human heart—for your ear is there at this 
sacred moment, no voice which preacheth “ This system you uphold 
is a system that is built upon the fraud, and the perjury, and the im- 
morality of your flock—will ye do evil that good may come?” Is 
there no still small whisper at your hearts which says—“ Ye fear 
Reform may attack the pluralities of the Church ; but does not Cor- 
ruption attack its doctrines? Ye fear for your sectarian interests ; 
but have ye no care for the cure of vices which press upon the uni- 
versal interests of religion ?” Most spiritual Lords, we have a tale 
for you too, as well as for your temporal brethren. The great Mah- 
moud, for whom the title of Sultan was first coined in the mint of 
Eastern adulation, is celebrated for his invasion of the Hindoos. He 
came to the Pagoda of Sumnat in the promontory of Guzzerat. In 
this Pagoda was an idol held in especial reverence. Mahmoud enters 
the sanctuary—he lifts his iron mace against the head of the idol— 
the Brahmins flock around—they weep—they implore—they threaten 
— it is even said that they attempted to bribe. Mahmoud is softened 
not—he splits the idol in twain—a profusion of pearls and rubies 
tumble forth, and the devotion of the Brahmins is explained. There 
are those, my Lords, in other places than the Pagoda of Sumnat who 
rally round the shrine of Corruption, not for the holiness of the 
worship, but for the treasure within the Idol! 


We cannot quit this subject, however, without assuring our readers 
—and as yet our assurances have not failed, even when most of our 
brethren foreboded a contrary result—that we have every cause to be 
convinced that Ministers are resolved on carrying the Bill, the next 
time, through the Lords. -There is not the most remote reason to 
doubt the steadiness of the King; and they who have gone through 
the toil and heat of the day without flinching, will not falter at the 
close. Let us only conceive the possibility of Ministers suffering the 
Bill again to be thrown out of the Lords ;—we tell them boldly that 
they would lose at once opinion in the country, and a majority in the 
Lower House. Character, power, esteem, “honour, faith, obedience, 
troops of friends,”’—all depend on the resolution they evince in the 
Upper House. And if they would ensure their point, let them be- 
ware of that arch-devil that whispers conciliation to enemies. While 
they are soothing one foe on the opposite benches, they are alienating, 
seriously alienating, twenty adherents. Meekness to assailants is a 
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6 The New Year. 


reproach to supporters. Let them beware of that time when men 
shall divide the feeling towards the Ministry from the attachment 
towards the Bill. ; 

The New Year—and what, putting politics aside, forgetting, for a 
moment, the anxiety and the dissensions, the fever and the fear, of 
the public mind—what are the softer and more peaceful prospects 
which Time expands to our survey? In the streams of literature, the 
ice begins gradually to thaw ; and people are no longer so anxious to 
act as to be reluctant to think. Amusement, “that great want of 
man,” is again sought for, and the world is willing enough to find 
something to talk about, newer than Reform, and something to read, 
less monotonous than the debates. Even History, which has slept for 
a time, begins to awaken to its old importance; and we have from 
the tardy hands of Murray—arch procrastinator of publishers—two 
histories within a week of each other. This revival of the good spirit 
of letters let us endeavour to foster, and temper the bitterness of the 
period with something of the true gentleness of letters. For our- 
selves, we have purposely, in this month, gone somewhat back to the 
treasures of less recent literature ; for there we find the principles of 
that criticism which we are called upon, in newer books, to apply ; 
and we will thus begin the year with old friends, as the best chance 
of enabling us to end it with new. Our hearts warm at this season 
to those whom we loved when young. We spring forward to wel- 
come the kind face that smiled upon us when we were boys: we find 
our steps insensibly wander to that part of our library which contains 
the well-remembered books that first taught us to glow with the poet, 
to muse with the sage, to laugh with the satirist; we forget that we 
are anxious, toiling, hoping, yet care-worn men; and we recur—as 
the year itself—to a renewal of our youth. 


The New Year: and what differences in society—on the great 
superficies of the World's Mind, in manners, in habits, in customs, does 
the New Year portend, and bring? Let us pause. A great change 
is working over even the surface of things. Fashion, within the last 
twelve months, has been shaken on her throne. Among the great 
events of time, frivolities cease to charm. People talk no more about 
Almack’s and fine ladies ; and Agitation, which works in good as in 
evil, has done this much—it has called forth the higher, the graver, 
the steadier properties of the English character. Our attention has 
been bent upon the realities of things, and we forget our reverence 
for the appearances. Deep and stern remembrances have been 
evoked from the depths of the public mind; and these, in their turn, 
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The New Year. 7 


call for that which the past teaches rather by fits and starts than in a 
continuous lesson—the necessity of amendment for the future. It 
was a fine saying, though in the mouth of a court poet, that 


" the people are much like the sea, 
That suffers things to fall, and sink into 
The bottom in a calm, which in a storm 
Stirr’d and enraged, it lifts and doth keep up.” 





The New Year—the time of charities, of cordiality, of genial and 
warm feelings—the time that knits together in one bond of amity the 
old and the young, the rich and the poor. It pleases us at this time, 
to read in our journals of men in all ranks, and of all opinions, uniting 
in remembrance to their humbler brethren. We love to read of the 
loaves, and the fuel, and the warm garments, and the old English hos- 
pitality, which we are now reminded that it is a pleasant duty to 
bestow. _ But while we do not scorn these private benefits, and while 
we do homage to these individual benefactors, let us not omit the 
opportunity of inculcating one great truth—legislation is the only 
means of effecting general and permanent good; and one wise law 
does more for the morals, the comforts, the happiness of our pea- 
santry than a thousand Sir Roger de Coverleys. 


The New Year—and what hopes, dear reader, (for why should we 
not be friends, united in a common object? )—and what hopes, dear 
reader, does it find within ourselves, who now address you? May it 
be father to that time when we may talk to you of what we have done, 
and when you may feel for us something of that good-will that we 
now heartily experience for you! 
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THE TEMPER OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


In an article in the November number on the Temper of the 
House of Commons, an attempt was made to explain what were the 
peculiar qualities in a speaker which were likely either to win the 
favour, or to offend the taste of that Assembly: when, and by 
whom, the declamatory style might boldly be assumed, and why, 
generally, the argumentative was the safer path to success and popu- 
larity. 

In making now a few observations on the Temper of the House of 
Lords, this essential distinction meets one on the threshold. It is 
not here a question as to the degree of praise to be obtained. The 
Upper House, taken as a body, dislikes every speech. It endures all, 
but it desires none. It submits, as it would to a dose of physic, to 
the prescribed course of debate and deliberation, necessary for it to 
exercise its inherent functions of legislation. But in taking that dose 
it sometimes does make very wry faces the while. Witness the fre- 
quent contortion of muscle, with its audible accompaniment, on the 
part of an illustrious prince, which no doubt he calls a yawn. These, 
of course involuntary oscitations, are, singularly enough, symptoms of 
weariness elicited only by the most brilliant parts of his opponents’ 
speeches. This, however, is a peculiar instance. Generally speak- 
ing, there is no such judicious discrimination in the degree of atten- 
tion accorded. A stranger, entering the House of Lords for the first 
time, could form no estimate from the state in which he found its 
Members, whether the orator was worth listening to or not. What- 
ever other distinction the House of Lords may cling to, in talent it is 
an unsparing leveller. The dullest twaddler may command its -pati- 
ent endurance. The most eloquent debater can do no more. And 
the consequence is, that though it counts amongst its Members not 
only avowedly the first orators of the day, but many more pleasant, 
clever, ready speakers than the House of Commons could now num- 
ber, yet, how few of these ever willingly open their lips. The Reform 
Bill was an exception, the debate on which was certainly most cre- 
ditable to the Aristocracy, whatever may be thought of the division ; 
but on most other occasions, the discussion is not unfrequently allowed 
to fall into the hands of those incorrigible bores who have either too 
much vanity, or too little sense, to perceive that the House does not 
willingly listen to any one. It is, no doubt, a great defect in a legis- 
lative assembly to dislike debate, and to be indifferent to the manner 
in which that prescribed duty is executed. But there is nothing in 
the constitution of the Upper House which renders this defect in- 
corrigible. 

As these remarks are written in no unfriendly spirit to that august 
assembly, they might have been suppressed at present, when it is 
certainly not necessary to call public attention to any of its yet un- 
discovered faults; but this is mentioned now, from the conviction that 
nothing would tend more to remove the evil complaint of remissness 
in the personal discharge of their duties on the part of the Peers, 
than the passing of the Reform Bill. A Peer is described in some 
Glossary, no matter where, as “a man who votes by prory in both 
Houses of Parliament, but in person only in the House of Lords.” 
Take away the first portion of privilege thus described, viz. the right 
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ef double proxy, and the Members would almost as soon recover 
their individual character as statesmen, as the House itself, collec- 
tively, would its credit for patriotism. It does at first appear a little 
extraordinary, that so few of these Hereditary Legislators, thus, as it 
were, “ to the manner born,”should ever even utter a few disjointed 
sentences in debate ; but the cause has, no doubt, in a great measure 
been, that they have chosen rather as a luxury to appear by their 
agents in another Court, which, upon that very account, has for many 
years monopolized all the business. Of all the various misstatements 
put forward to prevent the passing of the Reform Bill, there is none 
more diametrically opposed to the truth than that it would be fatal to 
the importance and independence of the House of Lords. The im- 
portance and independence of the House of Lords !—-On how. few 
occasions during the last half century, compared with any former 
periods of our history, have their Lordships shown their importance, 
by exerting their independence. It is during that period especially 
that they have been in a false position, not by any means from their 
having given up political power, but from their having transferred their 
seat of government to the conquered country—the House of Com- 
mons. Thence the disuse into which the House of Lords has fallen— 
thence its deserted benches, and the listless unoccupied appearance 
of the few stragglers who, between five and seven, stroll about its 
matted alleys, whilst some one—they hardly care who—is making 
motions er asking questions, about—they hardly know what.. And 
why should they, or what motive have they for exertion? For long 
they have been aware that their individual consequence in the eyes of 
the distributors of power, has been estimated not by the sound of the 
voice they could openly raise there, but by the echo of their secret 
whispers elsewhere. On most great questions it is true that there 
have been discussions, sometimes more, sometimes less detailed, but 
those who have engaged in them have been aware that they must be 
entirely without result—a sort of sham-fight, or rather a feint to dis- 
tract public attention from the real attack, which other divisions of the 
same forces were carrying on elsewhere. It is not where no glory 
calls, nor fame awaits, that zealous volunteers rush forward to offer 
themselves. It may be said that, still after all, the House of Lords is 
a Debating Society; and to a certain extent this is true, but all other 
debating societies are assemblies composed of persons whom the love 
of oratory alone collects, men anxious to express opinions which they 
are powerless to carry into effect. The Lords have oratory like 
* greatness thrust upon them,” and, without trouble, they feel sure of 
having their opinions carried into effect, for, with one or two excep- 
tions (of which a word presently), they have only met (borrowing a 
phrase from the Anti-Reformers) to “ register the edicts” of what 
they have called the House of Commons. The influence of individual 
Peers, who are boroughmongers, will no doubt be diminished by Re- 
form, but the personal characters, even of those individuals, are likely 
to be improved by a new stimulus for exertion, and the importance 
of themselves and their brethren as a body, will, without a doubt, be 
increased by their political power being confined within its proper 
sphere, there to be exercised ostensibly and in person, instead of 
sending their mercenaries forth into a territory to which they have no 
claim; and when no longer allowed to interfere, by, these indirect 
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means, in the concerns of others, they are more likely to attend to 
their own duties themselves. Experience proves this to have been 
the case. 

This inactivity of the House of Lords, as a body, has gradually 
increased since the time of Sir R. Walpole, who first organized that 
system of corruption, which has, by degrees, destroyed the power of 

people in the House of Commons. 

Let the reader look back to the different state in which things 
were before that time. In the days of Queen Anne, for instance. 
The preponderance of political talent in the Members of the House 
of Lords over those of the House of Commons was not then, per- 
haps, more strongly marked than now. Yet how differently was pub- 
lic attention then divided. The debates were not then reported in 
the wonderful manner in which they now are, and therefore it is diffi- 
cult to estimate their talent for debate ; but it is impossible to see the 
number of the protests first of the Tory and then of the Whig 
Lords of that day, without observing the activity of their proceed- 
ings, or to read their contents without, in many instances, being 
struck with the shrewd, terse, business-like style of their arguments. 
Most of the names, which then figured in every page of the Journals, 
have descended to this day, and we should not be particularly struck 
with either the activity or the business-like habits of the present 
possessors. 

It will hardly be believed, without some example, how many of 
those, who from their earliest days must have known that they were 
destined to a certain career, seem rather to have chosen to devote 
themselves to any other pursuit. How many have never opened 
their lips in that Council of the Nation, from which no unfitness or 
inattention can remove them! It would be invidious to select in- 
stances. Let us, therefore, begin at the top of the list; meaning, of 
course, the list of those who voted upon the last question which has 
occupied them, that of Reform. The majority, doubtless, have right 
to the precedence, and passing by the Princes from courtesy, the 
anti-reforming dukes are, in due order, Beaufort, Leeds, Marlbo- 
rough, Rutland, Manchester, Dorset, Newcastle, Northumberland. We 
have got thus far without finding one whom the reader will recollect 
to have ever uttered a word in debate; two more names, at the bot- 
tom of the list, fill up the complement of anti-reforming Dukes, and 
these are the great Duke of Wellington and the big Duke of Buck- 
ingham—one as undeniably great as the other is undoubtedly big, 
these two have both occasionally taken part in debate. In their style 
of speaking, they are as dissimilar as in their figures; but in rank as 
orators, a Plutarchian balance might be struck between them without 
injury to either, both being infinitely below mediocrity. There is not 
one of the eight dumb Dukes enumerated above who might not — 
as well as either of them, if he only chose to try; but none ever have 
tried, though not any of them young men: and having acted as sena- 
tors during some of the most eventful portions of our history, it may 
be questioned whether any one ever raised his voice beyond the under- 
tone of polite conversation, except, perhaps, at a corporation feast or 
a cover side. Some years back, without a reason, and in silence, they 
all voted the degradation of an injured woman. But a few weeks 
since, without a reason and in silence, they opposed themselves to the 
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wishes of a united people. Yet follow these men into private life, 
they will most of them be found exemplary in all its relations; kind 
and charitable, considerate landlords, active magistrates, intelligent 
men of business; there must, then, be some defect in the present 
exercise of its functions by the House of Lords, which induces them 
to neglect a career which seems most naturally open to them, and 
where their first duties call them. It is unnecessary to pursue this 
question farther. The names that have been taken at the head of 
the list, it may be inferred, are a fair sample ‘of the rest, as there is 
no reason why a Duke should be more dumb or dense than a man in 
any other degree in the peerage. It is true that one could not get so 
far in the other list, that of the minority; one could not even 

by the first name without exciting recollections of liberal sentiments, 
expressed creditably to the individual. Yet even amongst these— 
who have conveyed the petitions of the people to the House of which 
they are members—backing them with their earnest recommendations 
outheit own sentiments are rather to be gathered upon those occasions 
when they have gone out of their peculiar province to seek public 
meetings; when amongst the people, they have spoken to the people 
and. for the people, than from any voluntary display in so uninviting 
an arena as the House of Lords. 

This is not as it should be, nor is it inevitable; it could only be be- 
yond cure if there were not materials in the House of Lords for ora- 
torical: display: but so far is this from being the case, that it does 

that there are now collected within that assembly almost every 
one of the first orators of the day—all the rich variety of whose differ- 
ent stylesr emain dormant for want of a motive for exertion. This 
motive would be found in the restored independence of the House of 
Lords as a legislative assembly, which would be one of the conse- 
quences of efficient Reform. 

It is not necessary to prove that pre-eminent power of speaking 
which could upon occasion be called forth in the House of Lords, 
by referring to what passed during the Reform Bill. The lengthened 
notice taken in our last number of him, appropriately styled “The 
Man of the Time,” prevents any farther allusion here to that most 
extraordinary speech, which in the brilliant variety and comprehen- 
sive facility of its genius was like nothing ever heard or that could be 
imagined, except perhaps a play of Shakspeare spoken extempore. 
But it is not on this one speech, however pre-eminent, that the cha- 
racter of the debate rests. For five long nights, on a subject previ- 
ously supposed exhausted, there was a succession of speeches, in 
almost all of which new ideas were ingeniously put forward, Of 
course, there were various degrees of excellence ; but in all that time 
there were not, on either side, more than two or three essentially bad 
speeches. What a sensation would at least one half of those deliver- 

ed have made, if transferred to any part of the five months’ previous 
debate in the House of Commons! Only consider the names of the 
members of the Cabinet that belong to the House of Lords. It is not 
necessary to stop at those two who first suggest themselves, the Premier 
or the Chancellor, and who may be considered as impersonations of 
perfection in distinct styles of oratory—the aristocratic (if we can so 
apply that epithet) and the popular. But go through all the other 
members of the present Cabinet, and you will find that almost every 
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one of them came up from the House of Commons with a well-earned 
reputation for first-rate talent in speaking, which has since been 
shelved in this lordly lumber-room. One only had not the advantage 
of previous practice enjoyed by all his brethren — Lord. Holland was 
never in the House of Commons. It would be curious to speculate 
what effect the experience of a popular assembly would have had 
upon that most delightful speaker, who alone has persisted for so 
many years in attempting to animate the lifeless blocks by which he 
has been surrounded. When irresistibly borne along by a torrent of 
brilliant ideas or generous sentiments, what effect would it have had 
upon him, if those gasping pauses, produced by physical exhaustion, 
had been filled up, as they would have been anywhere else in the 
world, not by the muttered approbation of two or three friends, but 
by the reiterated cheers of resounding numbers? We have here 
speculated on what would have been the career of one of the most 
popular speakers in the House of Lords, if Fate had placed him in the 
House of Commons. Let us reverse the picture, and suppose the 
apotheosis of a House of Commons’ idol in the House of Lords. 

It was stated in the November article that Sir Robert Peel enjoyed 
a reputation in the House of Commons infinitely beyond that which 
extended to the country. It is true that at the present moment he 
possesses the command of that House. How long he may do so— 
what the faults of omission in others, or what the merit in himself 
may be which causes this, is beyond the sphere of the present in- 
quiry. The fact cannot be denied out of the House till it is dis- 
puted in it. One thing we may prophesy, that no inexplicable 
forbearance towards him would long enable his ascendancy to with- 
stand the suicide of such exhibitions as the debate on the introduction 
of the Reform Bill produced, of which it is said the manner was as 
offensive as the substance was harmless. In the mean time, he is 
in the Lower House undoubtedly a master amongst journeymen in 
the science of debate. But suppose the original Sir Robert had 
been made a Baron, instead of a Baronet—two or three of Mr. Pitt’s 
freaks in the plenitude of his power were not less strange than that 
would have been—what would Lord Peel’s command nowhave been ?— 
would he have stretched forth his arm and shaken that long forefinger 
with such perfect unconcern, if it had pointed at Lord Grey the 
while ?—would he have pushed back as jauntily the lapels of his coat, 
if he had been exposing himself all the time to the searching sarcasms 
of Lord Brougham ?—how much might then have been for ever sup- 
pressed of his prim pleasantry and candid praise of himself ?—would 
that extraordinary splash, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing, of 
the 12th of December, have been ventured, if with the certainty that it 
would have provoked the dignified rebuke of Lord Grey, the keen 
irony of Lord Brougham? It must be recollected that if Peel came up 
to the Lords with his House of Commons’ reputation, Lord Grey’s power 
to crush him must not be merely estimated by any ability the latter has 
found it necessary to exert in the course of the many desu!tory conversa- 
tions, rather than debates, which occurred in the course of last summer. 
A lion (above all, an old lion) does not put forth all his power to prey 
upon “such small deer” as Londonderry, Aberdeen, and as an orator 
(forgive us, his sycophants!) even the Duke of Wellington. — No,-as 
Jong as necessary (which might not be very long). it would preducea 
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succession of such dressings as Lord Lyndhurst experienced, in the 
reply of the morning of the 8th of October. Peel's enemies, if he 
have any, could not desire more. 

Nor can Brougham’s ascendancy over him be fairly estimated by any 
thing that passed during the last two or three years in the House of 
Commons, when mutual dislike of the Ultra Tories forced the two ora- 
tors into a sort of alliance ;—when Peel was always speaking, to be 
cheered from before, not from behind—when the forbearance of the 
Whigs alone kept the Government in place—and when Brougham, if he 
did vote against them, said it was a vote “ wrung from him with pain.” 
No, to ascertain how completely Brougham could suppress him into 
silence, one must go back to the olden time—as, for instance, when 
Peel was once indiscreet enough to venture a laboured attack u 
Brougham, upon a subject (the Education Committee) on which, 
whilst he had the appearance of attempting an unfair advantage, no 
preparation could give him even gleanings from the other’s perfect 
knowledge. - The signal failure of this attempt was commemorated in 
some smart lines, then attributed to the Hon. F. Douglas; and the 
effect of the failure was long and sullen silence on the part of the 
foiled aggressor.* 

In estimating the temper of the House of Lords, it is rather 
curious to observe what was its conduct during the long sumnier 
months, when their Lordships were “kept waiting” for the Reform 
Bill. The position of the Opposition then was a singular one. They 
were known to command a decided majority hostile towards 
the Ministry of the day; \yet so unpopular in the country would 
have been that majority on any of the domestic questions on which 
they could have brought it to bear, that they did not dare to avail 
themselves of it; and in powers of regular debate on any subject, 
they knew they could make no stand whatever against the forces which 
could have been brought against them. They therefore confined 
themselves to harassing skirmishes on foreign politics, rather prefer- 
ring to endanger the interests of this country, than to omit or 
even delay what they thought would be a source of annoyance to their 
political adversaries. One cannot say that their object was to 
involve their country in the horrors of war: but in men renowned for 
political sagacity, the object is generally judged by the tendency of 
their actions ; and in the course of no former negociations was such sin- 
gular use made of surmise, reports, and garbled extracts of unauthenti- 
cated newspapers, as then was by those whose former official experience 
must have opened their eyes to the danger; though gratitude for 
former forbearance, on the very grounds asked for, and granted to 
themselves, did not operate as a restraint. On the contrary, frequent 
discussions were forced on at moments when the discretion of ‘all 
former Oppositions would have told them that the interests of the 
country were best consulted by silent forbearance, and certainly 





* We cannot prevail on ourselves to leave out a word of our able correspondent’s 
remarks, but, with all deference to his experienced observation and fine judgment, 
we must express our individual persuasion that in no assembly where the English 
language is spoken, could Peel fail of being a great and impressive speaker. Brough- 
am might have crushed him some years ago, but he has greatly improved since then. — 
‘* Orator fit.” We also differ, in some respects, with our correspondent in his estimate 
of Lord Aberdeen. 
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often conducted in a tone and a temper which would lead one to 
suppose that party views actuated the speakers too strongly not. to 
blind them to all hazards. The fact was, that finding how com- 
pletely their opinions on home policy were at variance with those 
of the vastly preponderating majority of the people of England, the 
Opposition were anxious to divert their thoughts into some other 
channel, in which, by reviving obsolete national prejudices, or ex- 
citing unnecessary alarms and jealousies, they might establish some 
point on which their unpopularity should not be so notorious. 
But they completely delu themselves. If they could have for 
a moment diverted the attention of the people of England from 
that great question on which their hopes are fixed, it would not have 
been to rd affairs abroad with their eyes. It is true, that it was 
Reform ‘which drove out the late Government. But had not the 
storm of unpopularity, which a memorable declaration engendered, 
burst upon their devoted heads, and sufficed to overwhelm the 
Duke, and swallow up the other ‘members of his Government almost 
unobserved, still the prime mover of all these discussions — the 
Earl of Aberdeen might know that there was an under current of 
opinion strongly setting in against him and his foreign policy, that 
he would have found it difficult to withstand. The people of England 
are perfectly aware that there are two principles at war in the world 
at present: one which asserts that the people are only created, for 
the pleasure of their governors; the other, that governments are only 
maintained for the benefit of the people. Now, it is frequently im- 
possible for states, in their relations with each other, to act af on 
one or other of these principles, complicated as their relations are 
by previously contracted obligations, and real or supposed separate 
national interests: but as every Government will always be imagined 
to have a bias towards one or the other, to which it best befits Eng- 
land to lean there can hardly be adoubt. The first, or what is called the 
liberal side, the Government of Mr.Canning (who perhaps departed from 
the policy of his predecessor in no more than in any overt act,) was 
universally ter to favour. The Noble Ear! who is now the great 
questioner and critic on foreign politics, was said to relapse into that 
course which he had learnt at Vienna. The great, the almost insur- 
mountable desire of the people of England is peace—peace, if it can 
be preserved with honour. But if they could have been deluded by 
their feelings to sacrifice their discretion, and act upon this sympathy, 
they would hardly have been deceived by those Noble Lords, who, at 
that moment, when a brave people, whose heroism has since been 
equalled by their misfortunes, were in the last struggling agonies of 
independence, could confine their sympathies to the difficulties of a 
Don Miguel, and limit their admiration to the unheard-of activity 
of a Dutch coup de main. These remarks have been rather extended 
on this point from the notice lately given by one of the Noble Lords 
who was formerly most active on these subjects, of a speedy re- 
currence to them—a notice given with a significant smile, as if some 
party triumph was expected from it, and he thought it a topic adapted 
to the “ Temper of the House of Lords.” But since the last attack 
of this kind, the continued success of the Government in every nego- 
ciation it has as yet attempted, through all the complicated difficul- 
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ties and unexampled intricacies of European affairs, has uced a 
confidence in the people which it will be difficult for that Noble Lord, 
with all his peculiar sources of information or powers of rhetoric, to 
shake ; and a confident hope will still be entertained, that whilst the 
moral influence of England is exerted on the side of rational liberty, 
we may be able to steer our course with safety and with honour, 

These discussions.on foreign politics, it could hardly have been the 
interest, for administration to avoid, carried on as they were by indi- 
vidual champions, intellectual gladiators, between whom in an orato- 
rical arena there could be no real competition. Lord Grey power- 
fully eloquent. and practised as he is, contending with Lord Aberdeen 

ford Londonderry, the noble Earl a tyro in elocution, the noble 
Marquess carrying into debate the same talents which had distin- 
guished him in diplomacy, is a spectacle as much to the satisfaction 
of one party, as it must be—we will not say to the disgrace-but, to 
the disadvantage of the other. 

On Lord Londonderry’s power of speaking we will make, no com- 
ment, observing only that he is rather ill-used by his own party, who 
go about protesting behind his back, that he is not their leader, and 
that, on the contrary, he does them mischief; which, considering, that 
they generally organize their schemes at his hospitable board—consi- 
dering, too, the pains that he takes, and the panes that he loses in 
their. service—is a little unkind; more especially as they always at- 
tend upon those occasions in full force, ready to take advantage of 
any indiscretion which his disorderly pertinacity may, provoke on 
the part of his opponents. 

Lord Aberdeen’s friends assert, it may be with, justice, that he 
possesses considerable ability, as well as considerable acquaintance 
with the history and resources of other countries, a knowledge com- 
bined with the classical accomplishments of a man of letters. But at 
least they can scarcely deny that so entirely do these qualifications 
fail him on the floor of the House of Lords, that it is actually painful 
to see him stammering forth his studied sarcasms :—dull, yet not. dis- 
creet ; acrimonious, yet not acute ; vituperative, without effect ; laboured, 
without point. So it is in reply to Lord Aberdeen that we can best 
appreciate the noble and swelling eloquence of Lord Grey ; as every 
action and gesture breathes a lofty confidence in his own principles, a 
high resentment at the unfousded. insinuations, and a calm contempt 
for the narrow sentiments and lean and creeping diction of his, op- 
ponent. Again to examine incidental indications of a more recent, date. 

After the evening of the 6th of December, so unusually mild and 
calm for this stormy political season, one was rather curious, to watch 
the next symptoms by which one might judge whether the favourable 
change in the atmosphere of that House was likely to, be permanent. 
An occasion was furnished for this experiment on the debate on the 
nomination of the Irish Tithe Committee. “If there ever was a 
subject,” as Lord Grey justly observed, “ which, from the importance 
of the principles it comprised, the difficulty of the details it involved, 
the moderation of the initiative proposition submitted, and the tem- 
perate manner in which that proposition was introduced, might, one 
would have thought, have been discussed without exciting party feel- 
ings,” such was the motion then brought forward by Lord Mel- 
bourne. But though the Opposition was contemptible in point of 
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nuntbers, and contradictory in their several arguments, yet there was 


a of rancour displayed by these who spoke, which augurs ill 
for the character of the House, if such a tone should.be persevered 
in, and should, upon occasion, be backed by numerical foree. The 
actors upon that night were, however, not likely, from their own 
intrinsic qualities, to have many followers. Lord Carnarvon, it is 
true, (one regrets to see that able and acute man in a false position, ) 
said a few bitter sentences against his “Noble Friends,” as if to 
remind them that that cause of discontent on his part, alluded to in a 
former debate, was not yet removed. But the principal performers 
were Lords Ellenborough and Wicklow. . Lord E seems 
lately to have recovered from that, to hin, painful infliction 
pression of speech, under which he has so long laboured; an event 
upon which he will, probably, be left to congratulate himself.. Lord 
Ellenborough is a singular instance of a man gifted. with) that power 
of speaking, which, when he either chooses, or .is-_permitted to exert 
it, is considerable, as far as a ready flow of agreeable language gees ; 
but who is, nevertheless, utterly inefficient and unmarked as a states- 
man. This does not arise merely from his being the most incon- 
sistent of modern politicians. Many most inconsistent men, O’Con- 
nell for instance, are, notwithstanding, most effective upon the par- 
ticular question of which they take a decided and comprehensive 
view. But Lord Ellenborough, though, whilst it suits his purpose, he 
is said to be a most zealous partisan, has upon each separate subject 
the small conceit of showing his superior acuteness by attempting 
refinements in reasoning, which would not occur to any, one ‘else. 
The result of this is, that though he has been on the political stage 
during a most eventful period ; not only has he been conneeted. with 
all parties by turns, but there is hardly even-an isolated question, 
looking back upon which, any one could recollect-what his opinion 
was at the time, or on which side he then voted. One of the effects 
of this is, that though he is, in spite of a too evident supreme con- 
tempt for the opinions of those he addresses, rather pleasant to listen 
to than not, yet no one ever reads Lord Ellenborough’s speeches. 
Let the reader, if he be not a systematic speller of the Journals, re- 
collect whether the report of that Noble Lord’s oration would not, be 
the last corner to which he would fly for instruction; and this arises 
from his never leaving behind any distinct impression of an enl 

view of any subject. He always rises as if he thought there was no 
one in the world fit to answer Aim—a difficulty which, before he sits 
down, he generally solves—by answering himself. 

But what shall be thought of the tone and temper of Lord Wick- 
low, a newly-appointed Lord-Lieutenant under the late Act? It was 
certainly not necessary as a peer of parliament that he should, on 
account of that appointment, have supported an inquiry into the ques- 
tion of tithes, if he thought such an inquiry wrong; but in support- 
ing that inquiry, it surely was as little necessary for him, a newly- 
appointed conservator of the peace, upon other points, utterly uncon- 
nected with the question before the House, to vilify the Government 
by whom he was appointed, and for that purpose to collect together 
all those topics most likely to set that country in a flame, whose peace 
he had just been appointed to preserve. Nor was this done inconsi- 
derately—such splendid figures of rhetoric do not occur spontane- 
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ously, even to an Irishman. “Cerberus” is not invoked—“ apples of 
discord” are not “ flung from under silk gowns,” or “ medicated sops ” 
held in “the portals of Hell,” without some little preparation. This, 
however, may be mere verbiage ; but what can be thought of such a 
declaration as this coming from the King’s lieutenant ?>—*“he who 
had never been the member of any society, felt himself compelled, if 
things did not mend, to ally himself with those who were bound on 
securing their common safety!” meaning thereby to threaten that 
he would become a member of that society whose resolutions he had 
then fresh in his recollection, which resolutions, Lord Grey well ob- 
served, were “as violent as objectionable, and as much to be con- 
demned as the others.” Lord Wicklow’s appointment is inexplicable. 

We who give our general support to the present Government from 
a conscientious concurrence in their political principles, and wish them 
well, from a thorough conviction that they are exerting themselves at 
a most difficult moment, in the most beneficial manner, for the good 
of their country, cannot help thinking that, in many appointments 
either made or continued, they have erred on the side of courting too 
much their political opponents. 

It is of the utmost importance that through all the grades of 
official life there should, for its efficiency, exist as much as possible, 
a community of feeling. This, upon the accession of the present Go- 
vernment, it was difficult to obtain at once, after the almost heredi- 
tary possession of office by their predecessors. If it had been pushed 
to an extreme, it might have led to much individual hardship and 
some additional burthen to the public. But there are cases in which 
even these considerations should be disregarded. Magnanimity may 
be praiseworthy in an individual, but unity of purpose is necessary 
to a Government. 

The Temper of the House of Lords, as connected with its charac- 
ter, present condition, and future prospects, must be (as it has been 
attempted to prove) very much influenced by its treatment of the 
question of Reform. But its position at this moment is also much 
affected by the conduct it maintained, not long since, on another great 
question—that of the Catholic Emancipation. The House of Lords 
long pertinaciously resisted, and at length capriciously conceded the 
Catholic Question. The use that those who look back superficially 
to this event make of it, is to indulge in chimerical expectation, that 
the party game then played may be repeated, and that those who have 
long opposed Reform upon soi-disant principle, ate those who must be 
destined to return to office for the purpose of carrying it. It will not 
be difficult presently to prove, in a few words, such palpable dis- 
tinctions in the two cases as render this impossible. But the more 
important deduction from the conduct of the House of Lords in the 
former instanee is, that by whomsoever proposed, Reform, if perse- 
vered in by the people, cannot be resisted there. Every one of the 
reasons which then induced them to alter their course, exist in ten- 
fold force upon the present occasion. Above all, let the late col- 
leagues of the Duke of Wellington at least be consistent in their 
inconsistency, and if they took a for their principle, let there 
be some principle in their expediency. Now that which is on the 
present occasion called intimidation, was then only considered as 
common prudence and statesman-like discretion; yet every one of 
Jan.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXIIL. C 
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those considerations which then made it discreet, and prudent, and» 
statesman-like to yield, are now much stronger than ever, whilst none 
of those higher motives, which were then disregarded, here interpose 
to render farther resistance a matter of conscience. What are the 
balance of motives and opinions on that question and on this? Then 
a very considerable portion of the community thought, erroneously as 
it has turned out, that concession endangered the sacred interests of 
our Reformed religion. ‘These fears were then shared by man 
(prelates, ministers of state, and others,) who nevertheless yielded to 
expediency. Strong must have been the claims of expediency to pro- 
duce such an effect. But all claims of expediency exist with greater 
force in this case, and what on the other hand are the groundworks 
of resistance ? Lnstead of those higher and holier motives which then 
might have caused them to pause, it now is only a difference of 
opinion with the great body of the people as to the share which that 
House ought to retain of that power which is still nominally vested 
in the people, but of which it has usurped the reality. Is it on 
this distinction between the two cases that their Lordships think 
they can base the continuance of their opposition? No true friend 
of theirs can view such an attempt without the deepest anxiety. 

But then there are some who wish the game of the Catholic ques- 
tion to be revived, and Reform to be in the hands of the Anti- 
Reformers. Those who indulge in such fond anticipations overlook 
these two palpable distinctions. Reform is what the Catholic ques- 
tion was not, both a question of degree and one in which the interest 
of the parties legislating are directly concerned. The first would 
prevent the new converts from agreeing among themselves; the next 
would prevent the country from ever feeling satisfied with any mo- 
dified propesal coming from them. It was said early in the Tlie 
on the last Bill that there was disunion in the camp of the Opposition. 
This was denied; but in spite of every attempt to conceal it, it was 
evident in the course of that discussion that there was every possible 
shade of opinion. Not to mention the solid silent mass of regular 
Anti-Reformers who carried the day by their votes, and were only 
officered by more discreet commanders, of those who spoke there 
were varieties of all sorts, beginning with Lords Harrowby and 
Wharncliffe, who had got as far as the first letter of the reforming 
alphabet, schedule A. Next, the little tribe of bit-by-bit Reformers. 
The Lord Mansfield with his two years after date payable Reform; 
and that fine political plant Lord Winchelsea, who had learnt from 
the culture acwere to blossom in the spring a full-blown Reformer, 
but whose patriotic zeal was untimely nipped by the very first frost 
in the beginning of this October. 

But supposing that the bond of office would be all powerful to 
amalgamate their discursive fancies, what would the country say to 
seeing the question in their hands? Knowing how lately they had 
resisted all Reform; how long they had enjoyed the benefit of those 
now detected usurpations; how personally interested many of them 
were in their continuance ;—some trick, some juggle, would always be 
suspected in any the slightest (even beneficial) alteration coming from 
them. The changes which have been made in the new Bill seem to 
meet with pretty general concurrence, at least in England; a con- 
currence principally founded on the unshaken confidence in the 
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sincerity of the Ministers who propose it. An Anti-Reformer’s Re- 
form Bill might yield twice the boon and not receive half the gra- 
titude. The Anti-Catholics who carried the Catholic question, seem 
not to be aware that that very citcumstance it is which increases the 
difficulty of repeating the experiment. With all the advantages 
which attended the settlement of that question, the manner in which 
it was at last settled, and the persons by whom it was carried, have 
left behind in the public mind a suspicion of the sincerity of public 
men which would not as yet endure any repetition of party tergiver- 
sation. Those who utterly disregarded the great land-mark of change 
on'that subject, the general election of 1826, which showed the substan- 
tial power to be already in the hands of the Catholics of Ireland, who 
nevertheless in 1827 founded their personal opposition to a Right 
Honourable Gentleman merely on the insuperable nature of the ob- 
jections to that question, and not two years afterwards unblushingly 
brought it forward from their own official stations ;—such persons must 
not be surprised if this, their conduct, has bequeathed to the great 
mass of plain but right-judging men in the country, only the alternative 
of distrusting either their political sagacity, or their political ho- 
nesty—a state of feeling towards them which would preyent the pos- 
sibility of their being suffered to tamper with the Reform question. 
This part of the subject has been dwelt on the more, as they then 
involved the House of Lords in their mconsistency, and by so doing 
took from under its feet the high ground on which it might otherwise 
have been able to make its stand upon the present occasion. 

In estimating the temper of the House of Lords, when so little is 
said, people will generally judge by what is done, and the whole body 
is involved in the sentiments and feelings (perhaps rather harshly) 
attributed to the majority on the late occasion of the Reform Bill. 
For the minority it may, perhaps, be said, though one would not assert 
that they were actuated by a stronger love for their country than 
their other fellow-labourers in the cause of Reform, that their po- 
sition has given them an unequalled opportunity of proving their pa- 
triotism. There are many of them who have not only laid aside the 
prejudices of their caste, of party, or of early personal connexions, 
but have even offered up on the altar of their country that which they 
had acquired as property, and which they had hoarded as counters 
in the game of political ambition. But if their merits are to be con- 
sidered only as exceptions, and the whole House of Lords is to ‘be 
involved in one indiscriminate opprobrium, it will be as well to ex- 
amine the constitution of that majority, and how far it can be said to 
represent the unbiassed sentiments of the aristocracy. With regard 
to that (for them unfortunately) large proportion of the majority 
which was made up of the Lords Spiritual, we will say nothing at 
present, in hopes that it is an offence which will not be repeated, 
We will not examine too closely in what manner this is to be brought 
about, only hoping that if the Archbishop of Canterbury should think 
with his namesake in the beginning of Shakspeare’s Henry the 
Fifth, that— 


“¢ Never came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current ;—” 
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that even should he address to a reyerend brother the words with 
which that play opens— 


“ My Lord, Ill tell you, that se/f Bill is urged 
Which, &e. 
Was like, and had indeed against us past ;” 


and should a modern Bishop of Ely reply —“ But how, my Lord, 
shall we resist it now ?” —still hoping, we say, that they ma ow the 
example of their dramatic predecessors, and having made sir ap- 
pearance only in the first scene of the play, neither they nor their 
plots may be again seen or heard to interrupt the further progress of 
the Drama. 

The next peculiarity which strikes one in the construction of that 
majority is the preponderance in it of proxies over Peers present. 
The majority of forty-one consisted very nearly half of proxies, and 
the aggregate number of the Peers present were to the proxies as two 
hundred and eighty to eighty. This article has already stretched to 
too great a length, and in hurrying to a conclusion we cannot enter 
into the general question of the right of voting by proxy—a question 
which would in itself extend beyond any ordinary limits. But this 
we may say, that the question upon which, of all otek, proxies could 
with least grace decide, was one against taking the trouble we will not 
say to pass, but even to improve a Bill, which had received so ex- 
traordinary a portion of concurrence from all who had examined it. 

Another view in which to consider that majority as distinct from 
the general temper of the House of Lords is, by estimating the num- 
ber of persons directly interested in the preservation of nomination 
boroughs. Lord Lyndhurst, in his off-hand way, stated, hardly with 
judicial accuracy, that there would be but six. If he meant six 
persons possessing each six seats, he would not have been far wrong ; 
but if he meant individuals possessing direct power by their own fiat 
to send Members to Parliament, six times six would have been nearer 
the mark. | . 

Several statements have already been put forth to prove the pre- 

onderance of old Peers in the minority. No unimportant point this 
in considering how far that decision is indicative of the temper of 
the aristocracy. But the effect of these statements has been rather 
impaired by the dates on which they were founded being vague and 
various. To pit the ten oldest Peers against the ten newest affords no 
adequate criterion to judge of the bias that has been given on such a 
question as this. There does, however, appear one epoch peculiarly 
applicable on this occasion. Mr. Pitt, in the year 1784, declared 
that “no honest man could be Minister without Reform.” We will 
not recall the pressure of extraordinary and temporary circumstances 
which afterwards induced that great man always to postpone Reform. 
But the fact is that he did long, very long continue Minister, and the 
changes he made during that time were not in the House of Commons 
but jn the House of Lords; and the effect of those changes is pe- 
culiarly felt on this question once so forcibly urged by him. Count 
the votes of the English Peers who now sit there by titles which 
they held before that memorable declaration, and who have since 
neither been created aor promoted, and you will find in favour of the 
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Bill so great a majority that it would have been hardly in the power 
of the Episcopal Bench to neutralise it. ; 

If these few slight hints as to the, analysis of that majority should 
meet the eyes of any of the Members of it in the solitary pause for 
reflection which retirement during the recess now bestows, may it 
enlighten them as to the real state of the case. And however doubtful 
would still have been the policy of opposing their order as a body to 
the wishes of the people; if the sense of that body had been pro- 
nounced in a decided, unequivocal,. unbiassed proportion, surel 
when he finds how far this is from being so, much more will eac 
individual hesitate before he takes upon himself the responsibility 
of continuing a majority so easily overthrown, so vulnerable in its 
composition, so little decisive in its numbers. And when again the 
anti-reforming Nobles meet in secret council to decide upon the 
course they are to pursue, if there still are a few who may not be 
moved by the higher and holier desire to recover the confidence and 
affection of their countrymen, still must these be shaken by the con- 
viction of the utter impossibility of ultimate triumph. And rather 
than not yield at all, let them now listen even to the words of Belial— 


“ I should be much for open war, O Peers !” 


(singular enough, by the way, that by that title should be addressed 
the infernal conclave who had embarked in a hopeless warfare with 
an irresistible power—) 


** 1 should be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate; if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success.” 


“Ominous conjecture on the whole success” might indeed be now 
re-echoed in Baronial Hall and in Tory Club. 

Belial was no favourite with the poet. ‘Temporising discretion was 
certainly not an appropriate quality for a fallen fiend. But such is 
not the character of the Peers now addressed—they are neither 
fiends, nor as yet fallen. Dissimilar in their present position— 
unlike in the alternative on which they are called to act, they 
can never be influenced by the feeling—* Better to rule in hell than 
serve in Heaven.” If unfortunately by their own presumptuous 
obstinacy they should fall, it would not be to rude even in hell; and 
on the other hand, they are but required to share power, (not to serve) 


in that only earthly heaven of a patriot statesman—the heart of a 
united People. 
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ON ENGLISH NOTIONS OF MORALITY. 


Tuere are many things about which that old gossip the World 
constantly prates, and.“ little knows ;” but of ‘all things—that of 
which she most prates and least knows is, morality! With us, to be 
moral merely means to be respectable—it is the appearance we care 
for—the reality we despise.—As is customary with a commercial peo- 
ple to whom credit is a capital, we value most such externals as 
keep the world in good humour with us, and the best qualities are 
those which the most induce a tradesman to trust us! “ A most respect- 
able man—he has lived twenty years in that house, Sir; he pays his 
bills regularly once a quarter—he has provided very handsomely for 
all his family—his note is as good as the Bank of England’s!” This 
sums up what is called an excellent character; yet in all these at- 
tributes of praise there is not a single moral quality. This excellent 
character may be full of the most vicious characteristics. He may 
be violent in temper—mercenary in disposition—hypocritical in re- 
ligion—a hollow friend—an unforgiving enemy—and in’ possessing 
the movements of clockwork, may possess also the heart of a clock. 

The great feature in our netions of morals is their one-side-edness. 
The golden medium lies between two extremes —one extreme tends 
to meanness—the other to extravagance. One to the rash excess— 
the other to the paltry baseness. We are most lenient to the most 
despicable of the extremes, and rather forgive the low nature than 
the erratic. How little fiction can do towards. altering the national 
dispositions, we may see by the small effect produced on us by the 
true moral of our greatest and most popular novel, “ Tom Jones.” It 
was this one-side-edness of morality—this undue love of the decorous 
hypocrisies, and this exaggerated resentment against the erring since- 
rities of mankind, which Fielding, a more deep, accurate, and scientific 
moralist than is generally supposed, sought to expose and correct 
when he contrasted the characters of Blifil and Jones. Nothing can 
more clearly prove our ignorance of real morals than the fact that 
no one appreciated this high moral purpose in our author. The 
world of readers fell upon him with the common places of the very 
hypocrisy he was satirizing ;—forgot the service he rendered to 
virtue in unmasking its counterfeit in Blifil— charged him with all 
the excesses of his hero; and, because he had embodied morality 
as a philosopher, condemned him for being immoral. Even now his 
greatest merit is not acknowledged, nor his indecorums forgiven for 
the sake of their object ; and the herd of critics would conceive it a 
monstrous paradox in him who asserted and undertook to prove that 
Fielding was a far more profound and noble moralist than Addison. 
Nay, if Blifil and Jones were living characters, who does not feel 
that the world would visit Blifil as a most praiseworthy man, and cut 
Jones as an incorrigible scapegrace ? 

It is the misfortune of our social systems that we have been taught 
so exclusive a regard for the domestic moralities. The connexion 
between the sexes is almost the only morality of which we are aware. 
Doubtless that connexion constitutes one most important branch of 
morals, but there are others vs important. The round of man’s duties 
lies in a vast circle. And to be really good we must be good in 
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public as well as private. It is a misfortune which has wrung tears 
of blood from this country, that a separation has been drawn between 
the public man and the private—that the world has been suffered to 
say—* a dishonourable politician—a negligent pastor—a fraudulent 
merchant, but a most exemplary creature in domestic life!” We 
ought to allow no such unreal distinctions—it is the whole man only 
we must acknowledge-to be good or evil—not a part of him. But 
even in regard to our domestic rigidities, we are not consistent ; we 
are actuated by the most unaccountable caprices. We court one 
man solely because he is an adulterer, while we hiss another man 

the stage for exactly the same offence.— . 


«‘ That in the captain ’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.” 


One lady elopes, and is an “ interesting creature” for life: another 
imitates her example, and she is only “ that abandoned woman.” 
Nor can it be said, with unvarying justice, that rank is a sufficient 
palliative of the crime, and the only cause of these discrepancies in 
our moral severity. A noble poet separates from his wife, and the 
world turn their backs on him and mutter fearful innuendoes on the 
terrible crime of quarrelling with a wife. A minister of state loses 
his cara sposa to a German Prince, and all the blame is saddled 
upon the unfortunate husband—for no earthly reason but because he 
is a Minister of State and a Tory. 

I am very much amused to see the gravity with which our news- 
papers record some terrible fallacy in the human heart as if it were 
the most natural thing imaginable. Bishop, whose cold and systema- 
tized atrocities checkéd, by a deeper excitement, the excitement of 
Reform, and benumbed, with a more curdling fear, the floating ap- 
prehensions of the cholera morbus; Bishop, we are told very se- 
riously by the journals, after undergoing a certain ceremony, “ felt 
greatly relieved, and enjoyed a sound sleep.” What was this mys- 
tical ceremony, that thus lulled into peace the conscience-stricken 
murderer ?—merely the confessing that he had committed the mur- 
der! A mighty atonement this for the action! In truth, this cant 
about the blessing of a confession does more harm than the super- 
ficial perceive; if a man is to be represented as purchasing mental 
peace, after committing the most horrible of human crimes, by say- 
ing the night before his execution—* I will tell your reverence— 
it's all very true, I made the boy drunk with rum, and then kept his 
head under water till he was fit for selling, and I then sold him, Sir, 
for twelve guineas; and now I feel mightily eased in my mind, and 
am going to have a pleasant nap;’—if this is to be the moral of 
Burking and confessing to have Burked—why, then all I say is, that 
you rob Religion of those terrors which you assert to be checks upon 
crime ; and you virtually make murder a less offence in a convict 
than his not satisfying the curiosity of the newsmongers, in quitting 
his own life without telling us how he got rid of another's. 

The fact is, that we pick up, as soon as we are able to remember 
what we hear, a few common-place maxims, and we call them morals. 


‘Whoever the most insists upon these, we call a moralist—that is to 


say, when Doctor Johnson declares in pompous sentences thatwe ought 
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not to tell fibs, nor be proud, nor despise the homeliness of virtue, 
ror be attracted by the gaudiness, of vice—we exclaim, “ Ah, the 
fine moralist !—the admirable teacher }” . But when a contemporary 
writer struck at once at the root of far wider evils than, individual 
and private errors can accomplish—when he satirized military glory, 
and became the first who seriously invoked mankind to consider war 
as the darkest calamity that can visit earth—we were dumb, in, our 
plaudits—we saw no morality in the maxim—we heard no music. in 
the truth. We could understand the depth of that morality which said 

to Mr. Higgins “ Be content with your station—enyy not your bet- 
ters ;" but the morality that in the great spirit of Christianity said to 
All Earth—* Live in Peace!” was utterly beyond our compre- 
hension. 

I believe it is this smallness and frigidity in our notions of morals 
that has induced men of high and ardent minds to incur the fatal 
error of choosing feeling rather than principle as.a guide, And 
thus while we seldom hear any one talk of the principles. of an 
honest man, or the duties of a religious one, we are for ever dinned 
with the feelings of a gentleman, and the feelings of a Christian, and 
the feelings of a father, till at last we are almost driven to fancy con- 
trary to all sober judgment—that the Almighty intended us, to be 
led not by reason, but emotion. No error for the virtue of a nation 
can be more deadly than the one I refer to, A pretty community 
is that in which the sentiments are the only mental guide! The 
Arabs cultivate the feelings, and are a nation of banditti ;—they are 
exceedingly generous, and exceedingly hospitable, und exceedingly 
unjust ;—they utter the noblest sentiments, and steal the saddle from 
under you ;—they talk of the honourable feelings of a Bedouin, and 
they—cut your throat ! 

But if we would have morality, not vague impulse and shifting 
emotions, the general motor of the popular mind, we must, make the 
Goddess whose Altars we would establish—lovely, gracious, and at- 
tractive. Men are very happily struck by the noble and the great ; 
—they see these results in the passions—and by the passions there- 
fore they are allured. Let them behold the same loftiness in the 
science of morals, and morals will have somewhat of the power and 
vividness in allurement that now belong to the passions. It has been 
the fault of our moralists that morality is not better understood 
among us. Let us base it on its own true vastness of system, and 
breathe into it the generous spirit of its proper life. Law and Po- 
litics have been estranged from it—they should be united. Morality 
includes in its empire all opinion—Decorum hitherto has been the 
queen of the empire: let us depose her to her proper level in the 
court, and make her lady of the Grand Wardrobe. And let us, since we 
are seriously meditating efficient reform, take from the Virtues that 
detestable privilege of always acting by their proxies, the Appearances, 

Nor must we imagine that faith in our divine religion supersedes 
the necessity of applying to morals as a separate—though if you will 
—a subordinate science. The great and plain outlines of right con- 
duct are all that the Scripture indicates ; and it wisely leaves the nicer 
shades, and the more complicated positions, to the human intelligence, 
which moulds and adapts itself to the everlasting changes in human 
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affairs. The great secrets of Government—the wide volume of le- 
gislation, were not enlightened by the rays that emanated from an- 
other world. Those secrets and that volume—thus left in darkness 
by Religion, it is the main duty of Morality to decipher and expound. 
Nor must we trust this task (be it said with all due reverence) solely 
to divines. When it was consigned to them, morality consisted only 
in donations to the Church. Charles Martel saved Christendom from 
the Saracen, and a synod of Christian Priests damned him afterwards 
to the penalties of hell. 

There is something amusing in the self-contradiction of certain 
Tory Peers, who are brimfull of noble sentiments for the basest sys- 
tems. It'is vastly entertaining to note the delusion of a phrase— 
« ] will stand by the constitution of my country to the last.” How 
finely that erin} How the chest of the utterer swells!’ His eyes 
water! What generous courage! What gallant fidelity! But the 
sentence requires construing: the constitution of the country means 
the jobbing of seats in Parliament.. It would sound very differently 
if the loyalist exclaimed—* Rotten boroughs—perjury— bribery— 
corruption—and fraud—it is you whom I will support to the last!” 
Oh, the solemn plausibility of fine phrases ! 

Reform will do something to amend our morals: we shall not have 
the ‘sacred example of the great to shelter perjury beneath ; but the 
abolition of the stamp duties will do more. When there are but few 
public journals, prejudices are a long time grinding against each 
other before they pulverize into truth. Appeals to error and to 
passion are not easily answered. When all opinions are thrown into 
the crucible, the philosopher’s stone, Truth, must’ at last come out! 
What an odd thing it would seem to Micromegas were he told that 
the immorality of a people and a tax upon pieces of paper were one 
and the same thing! ‘The Mahometans narrate a curious fable, with 
which I will conclude this article, trusting that it may not have so 
wearied the reader, but that he will suffer me now and then to ad- 
dress him after a similar fashion, and thus to breathe into the light- 
ness of this periodical, the great soul of a moral purpose. 

Al Sameri, wishing the Israelites to worship the Golden Calf, took 
some dust from beneath the footsteps of the horse of the angel Ga- 
briel, and threw it into the mouth of the calf, so that (for the dust 
had that peculiar virtue) the calf assumed life and voice. Now there 
are certain good men in the world, who remind one greatly of the 
sagacious Al Sameri; they call upon us to worship a golden calf, and 
the only life—the only inspiration they can bestow on an idol, is de- 
rived from that dust which blinds the eyes of a man. * 
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THE ANTI-REFORMER. 
A Tale. 


Tue earliest years of my life were passed in a country village, of 
which my father was the rector. The Rev. Dr. Supple, my excel- 
lent parent, was descended from a hosier, who kept the shop (then 
known by the Golden Leg) within a stone’s throw of Charing Cross. 
My father, even in his early youth, was remarkable for talent and 
assiduity, and to the observation which these qualities excited was 
owing the proud distinction of being sent as a sizar to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. There it was that Poverty daily and nightly whispered 
into his ear the most sound and edifying precepts. His was no 
ordinary mind. It comprehended the great and the little; or 
rather, being of a true mathematical vein, it perceived instantaneous- 
ly that a number of little particles make a great whole. Sedulous 
to his studies, he also paid considerable attention to those more 
minute et ceteras by which academical reputation is to be obtained. 
His neckcloth was the most approved model of a reading man’s, 
copied, as precisely as possible, from the mathematical lecturer’s. His 
attention to hall and chapel duties was most exemplary. He shrank 
from a grass-plot, as if beneath each blade was crouched a rattlesnake, 
and was never seen in the neighbourhood of Barnwell on a Sunday 
evening, when the elderly fellows are prone to stroll there. Then 
surely it was .no wonder that the Rev. Benjamin Supple , was 
peculiarly recommended to a cabinet minister as a proper tutor to his 
eldest son. The reward of his labours was the rectory of A——-, value 
about 700/. per annum. Lucky it was for my father, that no dela 
took place in the presentation; for, three months afterwards, the 
crown gthny were at the disposal of another Administration! A 
person who knew nothing of the world nor my parent, would imagine 
that he now sat down in quiet content and gratitude, and passed the 
remainder of his days in looking after his parishioners, and blessin 
his patron. Much otherwise. In less than a year after the Seals 
had changed masters, came out a pamphlet, containing the most bitter 
and personal attack upon the fallen Minister that had yet made its 
appearance. The pamphlet was not a particularly good one ; but for 
the first week it was taken for the Chancellor's; and when the author 
made himself known, the ingratitude of the case produced an im- 
pression equal to that which would have been caused by the ex- 
hibition of extraordinary ability. My father received an autograph 
note of thanks from the head of the new cabinet, and was given the 
rectory of B—— in less than a fortnight. 

Nor would his preferment have stopped here, but for a singular 
accident—the sudden death of his new patron, who was once more 
succeeded by his political opponent. In vain the most humiliating 
letters in private, the most fulsome adulations in public, were of- 
fered as an atonement for what my father termed “his mistaken 
conduct.” The road to wealth and honours was now blocked up to 
himself, and he paternally turned the whole of his hopes and attention 
tome. I was a quick, promising boy. with what my mother, who was 
distantly related to a country gentleman, called a remarkably genteel 
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appearatice, Talent—appearance! Here was a fortune !—a fortune, 
if properly cultivated and employed ; and this my father knew well. 
I could never, however, ascertain that he had formed any certain 
intentions respecting me until I was about eight years old: The ex- 
traordinary manner in which I then repeated Sir John St. Aubyn’s 
speech against a standing army to a select number of admiring 
friends, settled the question. “It is very true,” said my father, 
sitting for some time plunged in a deep reverie, on the conclusion of 
evening prayers; “it is very true, my love, we must certainly make 
Benjamin a Member of Parliament.” I will do my father justice. After 
this ejaculation he never fainted or faltered for a moment. All his 
means were combined towards the end of making me an orator, a 
senator, and (it followed of course) a statesman. At the proper time 
I was sent to Eton, as lads are usually sent, to make Latin verses 
and acquaintances. In both of these pursuits I succeeded almost be- 
yond expectation: for it so happened, that I became the fag of an 
Earl’s son—an atrocious bully; but, as my mother said, a real Vis- 
count ;—while my father’s exhortations to become a scholar so far 
moved me, that I was never flogged once, and only lost my “ firsé 
fault” for prompting a Marquis, which my father told me encourag- 
ingly was no fault at all. 

Months and years rolled away: I was at length to leave Eton, and 
on the evening preceding that eventful day on which I was to proceed 
to the University, my father, having said grace in a more solemn voice 
than usual, requested my attendance in the library. Illustrious man ! 
I have the scene before my eyes at this moment. My father’s was a 
pale, thin countenance—pale with watchfulness, probably, and de- 
votion. ‘Those rosy tints which nature sheds vaguely and vaporously 
over the face of more healthy and less pious personages, were, in his, 
concentrated and congregated into two or three red and burning 
pimples, which so scintillated and coruscated, as to appear glorious 
emanations of the glaring lamp and blazing fire between which he 
was standing. His eye was fixed upon mine; his right hand was 
placed upon the table, on which lay open, much dog’s-eared and in- 
terleaved, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Hamilton's “ Parliamentary 
Logic,” and Mr. Burke’s “ Letter on the French Revolution.” “ My 
son,” said he, “so far I am satisfied with you. Your verses are 
excellent—I hear it from Dr. Bobus ; your dress is fashionable—I see 
it in the ‘ Almanach des Modes; your impudence, as far as I can 
judge, leaves nothing to desire; and your voice, as it waxes mel- 
lower, will, I have no doubt, be equal to that of your great prototype 
and predecessor, Mr. Pitt. But these advantages, my child, though 
it has cost me the anxiety of a life to procure them you, will be of no 
avail unless you understand how to turn them to a proper account. 
In this book, (opening Lord Chesterfield, ) you will find all the secrets 
by which you can please a stranger, or win the affections of an ac- 
quaintance, or obtain a proper advantage from the good dispositions 
of a friend. Such a volume (at no time to be laid aside,) should, at 
this time, form your particular study, until you have obtained a seat 
in the House of Commons. It is then that this little book of Mr. 
Hamilton's may in much supply its place—remarkable for the ele- 
gant manner in which the perversion of truth is taught by rules and 
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of praiseworthy ingenuity. Yet are there vulgar persons who 
actually believe that there is sincerity in party professions, ‘and that 
the elucidation of facts, and the establishment of truth, because such 
happen to be the concern of the country, are the practical object of 
the politician’s orations.” Be! UN to 
I went to college then; my application and my reputation in- 
creased. I wrote verses in the albums of the proctors’ wives, and 
love-songs to the eyes of the Bishop's daughters. I gained the Chan- 
cellor’s medal and a Trinity Fellowship, and was decidedly the most 
ready speaker of the then existing “ Union.” Every man who starts 
with my prospects and in my situation, ought to consider whether he 
means to belong to “ the paid,” or “ the bought off,” i. e. whether he 
should expect a reward for his services, or a bribe for his capabilities 
to injure. ‘The last course, as it is founded on the most malevolent 
and therefore the wisest view of human nature, is, I think, the most 
correct. The delicacy and difficulty of the part it pronounces in 
favour of, consists in the double necessity of getting your place 
and keeping your character. Character to a man without a con- 
science, is what credit is to a man without money—everything ; and 
here ’s where your adventurer too frequently fails. He imagines pro- 
priety of conduct to be of no more consequence with the world than 
it is with himself, and loses for some paltry trifle the great advantage 
of a scoundrel, that of being taken for an honest man. My father’s 
example, however, was lucky —my own meditations aided me. I saw 
that the laying-the-hand-upon-the-heart way was the only grace- 
ful and proper manner of selling oneself. It is done thus:—a ques- 
tion comes on; your mind is not entirely made up; you are most 
earnest and anxious to be of the Minister's opinion. Still—and here fol- 
lows a long string of objections—after all, however, you are not blind 
to the advantages on the other side, and you beseech the House to be 
cautious in forming an opinion. But I am anticipating: my policy in 
the speaking society at Cambridge was in conformity with that which 
I determined upon for a future scene, and every sentence I utter- 
ed was framed after the wise and sagacious rule of the Abbé St. 
Pierre—* qu'il faut toujours parler son opinion, comme si Von devoit 
changer bientét.” Finally, 1 left the University with every requisite, 
in my own and my contemporaries’ opinion, for making a figure in the 
House—except a seat there. This was to be obtamed—but how? 
there was the difficulty. Machiavel says apropos of Rome, “ that 
the best conceived of our designs rc. almost wholly upon 
Fortune.” Now it so happened luckily for me that young Lord Bladno 
was remarkably ugly, and that he lived on terms of intimacy with a 
lady of whom the world spoke unkindly. Many petsons complimented 
him on the Bladno property and the beauty of Betsey, but I was the 
only one of his acquaintance who ever gave him to understand that 
I thought Aim -looking, or his mistress virtuous. He grew very 
fond of me therefore; my society was the only one in which he 
felt himself happy or at ease; but Lord Bladno was very selfish and 
very suspicious ; and though he had three boroughs, there was little 
likelihood of his offering me a seat out of pure friendship, and still 
less of his granting me one if I asked for it as a favour. 
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_ & My dear Bladno,” said I, one day, after it had been settled that 
we should all three go down to Brighton for two months ; “I am very 
sorry to say that my father has written to me insisting that I should 
start to-morrow for the Continent !” 

“ Why, what ’s the fun of this ?” said Bladno, whose every thought 
turned upon me, and Betsey, and Brighton—and who spat after speak- 
ing of a Frenchman. 

“ Why,” said I, “my father writes very peremptorily; he says 
that as the elections begin so soon, and there is no chance of my 
getting into the next Parliament, I must begin my travels imme- 
diately, so as to return in time to look out for another oppor- 
tunity.” 

" A seat in Parliament! what, do you want a seat in Parliament ?” 

“ Not I, at least not now; upon the whole I’d rather travel, only 
it did annoy me to miss a party we had arranged so pleasantly.” 

“ What if I were to give you a seat?” said my friend, smiling half 
suspiciously. 

“ You, Bladno! you are the last man in the world I’d accept a 
favour from—a favour from a friend! no no! After all, too, it is 
perhaps as well for me to travel.” 

q Nemaenee, come to Brighton, and by God I'll return you to Par- 
liament ; d—n me, if I don’t.” 

“ But my politics—” 

“ Oh, never mind politics ; we shall agree, I dare say.” 

Thus I went to Brighton instead of to Dover, and was very shortly 
afterwards M. P. for the borough of 

“T am here,” said I, at last, as I looked round the long deside- 
rated benches, on one of which, after anxious inquiry as to which was 
the least compromising, I prepared to seat myself: “ I am here,—now 
let me hear, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. Let me catch the 
tone—initiate myself into the mystery and the taste—of yonder im- 
portant personages, by whose fiat my fate is to be decided; and above 
all, let me carefully weigh the power of the contending parties, and 
since I have no Medaes or principles to embarrass me, trust the full 
instinct of my nature in discovering the side which is likely to be the 
am yer I was very soon convinced that the Whigs, honest and 
liberal, yet prudent and aristocratic men—politicians who professed 
to rule without corrupt influence, and who were not disposed to pander 
to courtly favour, were the least likely to obtain office, and the most 
certain of speedily losing—if they did obtain it. 

The extreme Radicals might succeed in a revolution, but that was 
a desperate and distant chance ; and then one could hardly be such 
a fool as to side with those wicked and dangerous persons, one’s na- 
tural enemies as it were, who professed to cut away pensions and 
curtail places; in short, to take the bread out of one’s mouth. Still 
there were many shades in Toryism: this was a serious matter to 
consider about. 

A letter, however, from my father, and some grave cogitations of 
my own, convinced me that no person can commence his career too 
illiberally. 

My maiden speech, therefore, was an anti-Catholic one: it was 
ready, confident, and well delivered; but its peculiar merit was its 
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moderation—the earnest desire it showed to liberate my Catholic 
brethren, and the aoults I felt in reconciling myself to those State 
reasons, which, however, | was convinced, under present circumstances, 
ought to predominate. The success was decided; for the Minister 
congratulated me, and a rival collegian whispered in my ear that I 
owed all my advantages to my voice. 

My next effort was against the education of the people—there I 
could not be wrong. If those fellows knew what we were about, a 
pretty kick-up there’d be. ‘ Why, Sir, such knowledge cannot exist 
compatibly with the peace of the country—the Church, the Aristo- 
cracy, would be in peril.” This was a lucky hit, and the following 
morning I was asked whether I'd accept the agency of a Colony? I 
had now a very fair place of 600d. a year, and little or nothing to do 
with it. As to the Colony for which I was concerned, I knew no 
more of it than of the “flying island.” But laying down a good 
broad principle, I declared every petitioner against grievances, as well 
as every advocate for change, a seditious and untractable person, and 
assumed as a fact that the government of Sir Matthew was, both in 
its fiscal and legislative enactments, the most perfect that prudence, 
that wisdom, that integrity could suggest. 1 should have been, how- 
ever, a very sorry wretch if I had remained satisfied with so paltry an 
appointment. A place in the India Board was vacant, and to that I 
lifted the soaring eye of my ambition. But Parliament was on the 
eve of dissolution—I had offended Lord Bladno, who, for the last 
three years, had been continually murmuring against my change and 
my ingratitude. 

It is true I had neglected him, but not my constituents: they con- 
sisted of a mayor and twelve resident burgesses, over whom his Lord- 
ship had an influence, partly arising from property, partly from the 
long habit of a family connexion. This influence had been formerly 
sustained by a number of non-resident voters, gentlemen in the county, 
&c. who could overpower the grocers, linendrapers, and lawyers, if 
they happened to be obstreperous. These persons, however, had died 
off. Among the twelve resident burgesses then there was a parson, 
who had been gained by my speech on the Catholic Question; a 
butcher also, with twelve sons, one of whom I had got into the Cus- 
tom-house, as a token of the preferment awaiting the eleven others. 
The attorney's wife called me a sweet man; for I had promised her 
an introduction into the best society, whenever she came to London ; 
and the heart of the Mayor, a caustic old timber-merchant, was gained 
by a jar of Lord 's best snuff. 

At the day of election (fixed and arranged as usual), Lord Bladno’s 
candidates were proposed—and no opposition of course expected— 
when the butcher, who by dint of lecturing his numerous family had 
acquired no contemptible share of eloquence, proposed, in a set 
speech, that the two former members (ne of whom was still Lord 
Bladno’s), should be again returned ; six hands to four were raised in 
favour of this proposition—two of the burgesses, (tenants, and in 
arrears of rent,) were accidentally absent. 

The question was then put in due form—and the Hon. G. Spitfire, 
and Benj. Supple, Esq. declared duly elected. This pleasing intelli- 
gence was conveyed to me at the house of a friend in the neighbour- 
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hood. Always careful to preserve appearances, I wrote immediately, 
as it had been agreed upon, to my friend the Mayor, stating the pain 
it gave me to have supplanted my friend Lord Bladno’s candidate, in 
whose favour I would most willingly retire. My answer, declaring I 
might retire if I pleased, but that the as rae were determined 
in that case to name Squire Sober ( o's particular aversion), 
together with a copy of letter 1 had written, were forwarded to 
Bladno House, with a note expressing my deep regret at what had oc- 
curred, of which I certainly should not avail myself, but for the con- 
viction that my nomination would be more agreeable than Mr. Sober’s. 

To have beaten a Whig Lord in his own borough was no trifling tri- 
umph with my political friends ; and shortly afterwards having, “ trom 
the force of necessity,” changed my opinions on the Catholic Questions, 
in compliment to Mr. Canning, I received, as an exchange of compli- 
ments, the situation I had been desiring. 

I now continued, in the receipt of 1500/4 a year, during a variet 
of changes, to fill my situation in Parliament with honour to: myself 
and advantage to my country. Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, the 
Duke of Wellington, were ail very able men, and it was a great 
pleasure to me (considering, if I had done otherwise, my office must 
have been relinquished) to support them. ‘Thus it was until 
the Ist of May, 1830. The Rev. Dr. Supple on that day breathed 
his last, and left me, his sole surviving and disconsolate son, 30,000/. 
(how my dear parent got such a sum I can hardly say) in hard money. 
His widow, my mother, he recommended to my filial care, and | im- 
mediately settled a pension of 80/. a year upon her, which was very 
handsome, since I found her out.a boarding-house (in a damp and 
marshy country to be sure—but then she’s not subject to the ague), 
where she could have fire and candles included, for 402. 

My large capital now opened to me the most inspiring hopes. “ If,” 
said I, “ 1 could purchase the whole property of the borough of , 
and thus have lawyer, butcher, and timber-merchant in my sure de- 
pendance—then the other member named by me—with my talents, I 
should be a person of no inconsiderable consequence.” Bladno, who 
was heartily sick of the whole concern, and had just quarrelled with 
his cousin, Capt. Spitfire, for certain familiarities with Miss Betsey, 
was quite willing to come to terms, and, by dint of much. artifice 
and cunning, for a few of the fools hardly liked to sell what the 
called their independence—I bought up, with my 30,000/. the whole 
borough, and what was more, let out my first seat for 1500/. per an- 
num. Two seats in Parliament—3000/ a year, and great expecta- 
tions, I flattered myself that I was in the fair way of founding the 
family of the Supples. 

It would be difficult to paint the ecstacy that danced in m 
heart when the news arrived of the French Revolution; I fondly 
gloated over the horrors that would take place there—the guillotine, 
(splendid contrivance) in the Place de Gréve !—and then the fears that 
would paralyze John Bull—the dread of Robespierre and Danton—per- 
haps a second twenty years’ war, and another Mr. Pitt! Besides I had 
all the immortal Burke by heart—what splendid material for first- 
rate speeches! In short every thing was exactly what I wished it ; 
and I amused myself in preparing, against the opening of Parliament, 
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such discourses as would be wanted in favour of the s ion of 
the Habeas Corpus, and the recurrence to the worthy Cas- 
tlereagh’s memorable “ Acts.” 


The first thing that astounded, and indeed showed me the frightful 
and insane state of the country, was the division on the Civil List. I 
called, however, the next morning on Palmerston and the Grants, and 
quarrelled with C——, who, notwithstanding, is a capital fellow, just 
after my own heart, for asking me to write a song in “John Bull” 
against the new Administration. However it would not do—those 
Whigs, for once, were not to be humbugged, and my 1500 a year 
was obliged to be surrendered. Still there was hope—that Reform 
Question was a trap which could hardly fail to catch them. Too great 
a measure would lose them the House—too small a one would kick 
them out of the favour of the public. I consoled myself, practised 
attitudes before my glass, and resolved to crush the d——d fellows 
on the first opportunity. , | 

But who can imagine my horror, my ineffable horror and disgust, 
when on that awful night, never to be forgotten, little 
John lisped away my 30,000, and the Borough of , without any 
more regard for me, or for Burke, or the vested rights of our ancient 
Constitution, than a Brobdignagian would have had in stamping on a 
Lilliputian. Thank God, H. Twiss ~~ it him well; and we all of us 
laughed heartily, though rather on the wrong side of our mouths. 

Then came that division; and a majority of one. That our con- 
stitution—that my thirty thousand pounds—that the whole fortune 
of the Supples should have depended on one miserable individual ! 
And now y had General G given me hopes, when followed 
the dreadful dissolution! Well might our dear Duke say, “ Who is 
silly Billy now?” as the guns fired! I confess honestly that 
I should have despaired, but the vices of the age and our noble 
ebeription —(by-the-y, what became of that subscription? )—re- 
assured me. Those pledges on the hustings, however, played the devil 
with us. I _ over the frightful divisions which succeeded one 
after the other in so Republican a House of Commons. At last 
we got the execrable Bill among our excellent friends the Bishops. 
—Alas! their pious patriotism will have been exerted in vain ! But 
here's a burning, there’s a riot—we may be saved yet. Do, my 
good friends, be frightened; all these things are caused by that 
wicked, impious Reform Bill; they are really—so is the cholera! 


“ Hiatus valde deflendus.” 
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Sunday morning, December 18th.—The division, death and destruc- 
tion! the division two to one against us. The poor dear—dear con- 
stitution! My 30,000/.! Is there but one step from the Capitol to 
the Tarpeian Rock—from a Borough-monger to a beggar! My Lords, 
I again appeal to you!—be once more firm and resolute! Virtue— 
Morality—Public Happiness—and the Borough of 
Schedule A! 


are all in 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE, » 
-RELATIVE TO MR. CANNING’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


“* Stapleton’s Political Life of Canning.” —“ Foreign Policy of England.” — 
“ Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning.” . 

GentTLemen :—Although, in the observations which I am about to address to 
you on the subject of Mr. Canning’s Foreign Policy, [ may make some remarks at 
variance with yourown political ap ae such is my opinion of your readi- 
ness to serve the cause of truth, hope you will insert this letter, 
and thereby give your readers an opportunity of judging on a somewhat impor- 
en respecting the Foreign Policy of this country, which has been dis- 
c ‘at great length in the pages of one of your contemporaries.* 

The point at issue relates to the character of that policy, when respectively 
under the guidance of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. Mr. Stapleton, the 

rivate secretary of the latter, (who has lately published the “ Political Life of 

r. Canning,”) maintains that a fundamental difference existed between the prin- 
ciples of these two statesmen. The Reviewer argues that there was y an 
exact similarity between them. 

Mr. Stapleton’s work treats chiefly of the last five years of Mr. Canning’s ex- 
istence, during which he enjoyed a greater share of political power than at any 
other period of his life. The work is founded on copies of official documents, 
left at Mr. Canning’s decease in the hands of his widow and exécutrix, who 
placed them in Mr. Stapleton’s hands for the purpose of his work. | 

At the time when this work was commenced, it was the fashion to deny that 
Mr. Canning had any system of policy—that is, “ a scheme of policy regulated 
by fixed principles of action, and operating to produce definite and foreseen re- 
sults ;”+ and it was also repeatedly asserted, that his measures, far from being 
parts of one comprehensive whole, were determined solely by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. It was further maintained by those men of 
little minds, whose narrow grasp of intellect rendered them unable to take an 
enlarged view of any subject, that it is the part of a wise statesman to decide 
every question, as it may arise, without reference to any general principle. To 
expose the fallacy of such reasoning, by explaining Mr. Canning’s system, is 
evidently one of the main objects of Mr. Stapleton’s work ; and it seems. diffi- 
cult to conceive how this object could have been honestly and i accom- 

lished without touching upon the measures of Mr. Canning’s immediate pre- 

ecessor, Lord Castlereagh. It appears, however, that, in the Reviewer's opi- 
nion, Mr. Stapleton ought to have concealed his real sentiments with respect to 
Lord Castlereagh, since his “taste ”{ is called in question for speaking somewhat 
disparagingly of that Minister’s proceedings.. Whata notion does this convey to 
us of the principles of some statesmen! As if the truths of history were the pro- 
per concern of a master of the ceremonies ! . 
The substance of the work is, however, stated almost correctly in the Review; 


and mee the summary has likewise the merit of brevity, the words may be 
quoted :— 


_ “* It is said that England, during Lord Castlereagh’s administration, was a party as- 
sisting, if not contracting, to a league of sovereigns for the suppression of liberal and 
pular institutions, under the name of the Holy Alliance: that Mr. Canning, when 

retary for Foreign Affairs, disconnected England from this alliance, and gave her 
powerful support to the cause of liberty in Europe; that the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Aberdeen returned to the illiberal poliey of Lord Castlereagh.’’§ 


To make this statement in perfect conformity with Mr. Stapleton’s book, it is 
only necessary to alter the words printed in italics as follows: and aided the 
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* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XVI. pages 391 and following. 

t Stapleton, Vol. I. 474. t Foreign Quarterly Review, page 401, 
§ Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XV. page 35. 
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cause of liberty in Europe, by withdrawing the powerful support of England from 
those soko endeevoured to vuppress all liberal opinions. 

‘The propositions contained in the summary thus corrected, Mr. Stapleton, one 
would have thought, had established beyond controversy, if they had not been 
controverted by the Reviewer, whose comments are those of an individual hav- 


* ing a strong personal interest in making out his case; of one sensitively anxious 


that his political character should not be deprived of the semblance of consist- 
ency, in uence of his having supported with equal energy Lord. Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning, and the Duke of Wellington. Into the latter branch of 
the subject, however, he has not yet entered. It 1s to prove that there is no es- 
sential difference between the Foreign Policy of the two first-mentioned Minis- 
ters, that all his labours have been directed. In the first place, if this were true, 
we must believe that both Mr. Canning’s widow, and Mr. Canning’s confidential 
secretary, knew nothing whatsoever of Mr. Canning’s policy : in the second, the 
resent Lord Londonderry must have been equally ignorant of his brother's po- 
icy; for he, on the 2nd of May, 1827, declared in the House of Lords, that he 
op Mr. Canning because “he had departed from the, political principles 
and diplomatic relations of his late brother.” Again, Lord Grey must also have 
been ignorant of the policy of Leth ; for he, on the 9th of August, 1831, avowed 
that Mr, Canning’s “ Foreign Policy met with bis approbation, as far as it went,to 
recover the country from the effects of the policy to which he had been alluding,” 
(viz. that of Lord Castlereagh,) “ and the establishment of another system.” 

Against the opinions of all these individuals, of adverse parties and. opposite 
interests, the Reviewer sets up his own; and, for the sake of getting something 
like av authority on his side, he drags into the controversy the late Lord Liver- 
pool :— 

‘« The allegation,” it is observed, ‘‘ of a fundamental difference of policy between Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, includes a charge of inconsistency against Lord Liver- 
pool, who co-operated with both. He approved cordially, as Mr, Stapleton says, of the 
policy of Mr. Canning. Who has a right to say that he did not approve of the policy 
of Lord Castlereagh ?” * 

The answer to this question is, that it is an undoubted fact, that some time 
before Lord Castlereagh’s death, Lord Liverpool was uneasy at the state of 
Foreign Affairs. But it must be remembered, that diplomacy is, in a great 
degree, carried on in a conferences between the Secretary of State and 
the Foreign Ambassadors ; that in those conferences a tone may be given cal. 
culated to change entirely the aspect of the matter in discussion ; that to lament 
the necessity of deference to national feeling might be a safeguard to a foreign 
government; that its measures would not be efficiently resisted, although they 
might be publicly condemned ; and thus an anti-liberal character might be given 
to the diplomacy of the country without the knowledge of the First Minister; 
and this especially of one in the position of Lord Liverpool, whose Government 
was confessedly a Government of departments, in consequence of his having 
been elected Premier by his colleagues. Not, therefore, feeling himself as free 
to interfere, as an ordinary head of an Administration, he might have been 
uneasy at the state of Foreign Affairs without being able exactly to define the 
reason; and without inconsistency, he might have cordially approved Mr. 
Canning’s system without sufficiently disapproving, or being cognizant of Lord 
Castlereagh’s, to induce him to break up his Government, in order to rid him- 
self of the responsibility of sanctioning it. 

But whether Lord Live | acted consistently or not, cannot alter the ques- 
tion at issue, which can only be decided by an examination of facts. 

The first position which the Reviewer undertakes to make out, in order to 
invalidate the correctness of Mr. Stapleton’s views, is, “ That Mr. Canning came 
into office in 1822, not only without any avowed disapprobation of the policy of 
Lord Castlereagh, and intention to change it, but with the decided and un- 
equivocal recognition of it, as the principle of his own Administration.” 
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The first half of this assertion may readily be admitted. Not so the latter 
half, even if the accuracy of the premises on which it is founded is not disputed. 
With respect, however, to these premises, Mr. Stapleton and his Reviewer differ 
as‘to'a matter of fact. The point in dispute is as follows. There were two 
circulars issued by the Foreign Oftice in the time of Lord Castlereagh ; the first 
before Mr. Canning quitted the Government in 1820; the second subsequently 
to his resignation, in 1821, after the C at Laybach. In alluding to the 
one or the other of these state papers, Mr. Canning observed, that in it The 
principles on which the Government were acting were reduced to writing ;” and 
that “ upon the execution of these principles, and upon that alone, was founded 
any‘claim that he might have to credit from the House.” And subsequently, 
speaking in explanation of these remarks, which he said had been “ much mis- 
understood,” he observed, again alluding to the same document, that “ it laid 
down the principle of non-interference, with all the qualifications properly be- 
longing to it, ° ® © * as broadly, clearly, and 
definitively, as it was possible for any statesman to wish to lay it down.”+ 

According to Mr. Stapleton, these words refer to the circular of 1820, which, 
there is little doubt, was corrected by Mr. Canning. According to the Re- 
viewer, they refer to the circular of 1821, with which Mr. Canning had no con- 
cern. They are, therefore, triumphantly cited as an irrefragable proof of the 
precise similarity of the two systems. Now, admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Canning did allude to the circular of 1821, the Reviewer gains nothing 
for his cause. For, supposing that Mr. Canning did adopt the principle of non- 
interference, as laid down by Lord Castlereagh, and did ond fide apply it in 
respect to the invasion of Spain by France, still it is not sufticiently fundamental 
to establish the fact of similarity of policy. Mr. Stapleton describes the funda- 
mental principle of Mr. Canning’s system as being to make England preserve 
“the balance, not only between contending nations, but between conflicting 
principles,”—a maxim at once comprehensive and intelligible, bearing upon 
every measure of foreign policy, and serving a8 a test by which all might be tried. 
But the principle of non-interference with the internal concerns of foreign 
states, is one which obviously will not bear upon many of the most important 
measures; and, so far from identifying one system with another, may be com- 
mon to those which are directly opposed to each other. Abstinence from 
interference in the case of Spain would have been beneficial to the cause of 
liberty. In the case of Poland it has benetited the cause of despotism.’ How 
absurd is it, then, to argue, because Mr. Canning adopted one of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s principles, that therefore he adopted all of them, so that the general 
course of their policy had exactly the same direction. 

In the last chapter of the third volume of Stapleton’s Life, (pp: 477, 478,) it 
is shown how materially the progress of events may be varied by the “ bias” of 
the British Foreign Minister, who may assist one side of the question “ without 
aught being able to be proved against him.” ‘The work imputes to Lord Castle- 
reagh a leaning towards arbitrary principles so strong as to make him sympathise 
in all the proceedings and principles of the Holy Alliance, and ascribes the for- 
midable power of that Alliance as arising from the good-will which Lord Castle- 
reagh manifested towards it. Of Mr. Canning the work affirms, that he looked 
with disfavour on the measures and doctrines of that Alliance, and attributes the 
dwindling away of its strength, and its.final extinction, to that disfavour.. The 
Reviewer does not deny that the prosperity of the Alliance coincided in time 
with the Administration of Lord Castlereagh—its decline and fall with that of 
Mr. Canning. But nevertheless he contends, somewhat perversely, that these 
were curious coincidences, and not the causes and effects resulting from the cha- 


pete of our policy, which he maintains was unvaried. He admits, however, 
that— 


** Mr. Canning was dissatisfied with the growing intimacy between Lord Castlereagh 





_ t Fowign Quarterly Review, No. XVJ. pages 400 and 401 ; and Stapleton, Vol, 1. 
pages 399 and 400, ’ 
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nd some of the Continental Ministers ; that he became averse to congresses and meet- 
ings of sovereigns ; and that his indisposition to the proceedings of therAlties-extended 


to their forms, and created in him an almost morbid anti to protocols, For some 
time before he quitted office, he was uneasy at the state affairs, Phe 
ment of Lord , and the courteous deference. 


i he i a ie Allied 

Sovereigns, did not entirely suit his tem nt; and conseiog ths a POMETS 
en ; : land with ual 

he thought that he could have pursued the interests of Eng wi bh equal .¢ and 


more dignity, by measures of a different style.” * : tcitieedile 


It is curious that the writer of these sentences did not perceive that they, are 
in direct contradiction to his main argument, and that he blunders. into, admit- 
ting all that for which Mr. Stapleton contends, viz. that Mr. Canning’s “ measures 
were of a different style” from those of his predecessor, w) leuart 

Mr. Stapleton’s criticisms on this circular of 1821 must next be examined— 
criticisms which the Reviewer describes as “ heedless and unfair,” and in-no way 
authorized by Mr. Canning, with whose sentiments they are directly at variance, 
always supposing that it was the circular of 1821 to which Mr. Canning referred. 
In order to prove this, all that Mr, Stapleton says in commendation is. not 
“‘heedlessly,” but most “ unfairly” omitted in the Review, in which the con- 
demning sentence is alone quoted, as if it were a single commentary standing by 
itself. _Mr.Stapleton’s observations are as follows—(p. 41, vol. i.) soul? 


“ Long, therefore, before this circular was sent forth, Lord Castlereagh must have 
been aware that ange oY. according to his own admission, ‘ in direct repugnance'to 
the fundamental laws of this kingdom, and such as could not be safely admitted as the 
foundation of a system of international law,’ were the principles which the 
were about to make the foundation of all their measures. But still, notwithstanding 
this knowledge, he made no remonstrances against them; and when at last they 
forced upon his observation by a written communication, he begins his circular Teply 
(viz. that of 1821) to that communication, by deliberately declaring, that if it had pot 
been made, he should have thought it ‘ unnecessary to have offered any remarks what- 
ever upon the nature of the discussions which had occurred at Troppau.’ The answer, 
however, was in some respects worthy of a British Minister—since it condemnéd in 
strong and energetic language the most preposterous of the doctrines of the Alliance. 
Had, indeed, the opinions expressed in it been avowed at so early a period as would 
have proved them to have been a oe declaration of genuine sentiment, instead 
of, by the very tardiness with which they were circulated, exposing them to the suspi- 
cion that were merely a sop, as it were, thrown down to pacify the rising indigna- 
tion of the British Parliament and nation, and above all, had there not ‘to: be 


| 


found t them a saving clause of justification for Austria in her meditated attack 


on Naples, then there would have been no reason to complain of this document.” 


In these criticisms there is certainly nothing inconsistent with Mr. Cauning’s 
praise; for on a reference to the circular, it will be seen that at the same time 
that it lays down the doctrine of non-interference, “with all the qualifications 
properly belonging to it,” it likewise volunteers to admit that the position of 
Austria with respect to Naples came within the exception, and justified a forci- 
ble interference. Mr. Canning confined his praise to the rule and its exceptions. 
Mr. Stapleton does the same—going, however, a step further, and condemning 
the sanction of a deviation from the principle, in a case which could not fairly 
be included within either the letter or the spirit of the qualification. 

It may now, therefore, be are | asserted that the Reviewer has failed 

in making out his position that “ Mr. Canning came into office with 
the decided and uivocal recognition of Lord Castlereagh’s policy as’ the 
principle of his own administration.”+ 

Nor is he more successfal in his comparison of Mr. Canning’s measures 

ing Spanish America and Portugal, with Lord Castl ’s princi 
a com by which it is sought to be shown that, had Lord Castl 
lived, he would have adopted them all. It cannot, however, be denied that 





* Foreign Quarterly, pages 398 and 399. 

oe alate he in the Review, is worded so inge- 
niously as to be, in reality, nonsense. Mr. Canning never did any thing so absurd as 
recogmizing a course of ‘‘ policy” as a * principle” of action. 
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when Spain was under her Constitutional Government, Lord Castlereagh did 
talk of izing, sooner or later, the independence of the Colonies, “ if Spain 
neither'by her councils or by her arms could effectually assert her rights over 
her dependencies so far as to enforce obedience:” but when the absolute Mo- 
narchy was restored in Spain, the question of recognition assumed a totally dif- 

ent character, and it is strange that the Reviewer, who brags rather ostenta- 
tiously of what he “ knows,” should be ignorant that in uence of this 
change, the question became one on which the two parties in the Cabinet main- 
tained’ a severe struggle for the mastery; and that on its decision the Holy Al- 
liance and their agents well knew that the nature of their intercourse with the 
British Government depended. 

The observations of the Review with respect to Portugal, labour under the 
same etror which has been already pointed out. It is evidently thought all- 
safficient, to establish comformity in principle between the two Ministers, to 
show that Mr. Canning in his dealings with Portuyal, adhered to the non-inter- 
ference principle,a position which Mr. Stapleton, so far from denying, — 
to be strictly true. e article throughout bears manifest symptoms of having 
been written by a n arguing more for victory than truth: for occasionally 
there are slips of the pen, which betray a consciousness in the writer that the 
truth is on the side of Mr, Stapleton. For instance; In page 408, it is asserted 
that ‘* the political opponents of Mr. Canning, afterwards so forward in main- 
taining, perhaps in originating for —— of their own, the notion of a differ- 
ence, saw none in the negociations with France and Spain in 1822.” And then 
three lines after we find, “It is true that even at this early re they (Mr. 
ae opponents) attempted to make a distinction beween Mr. Canning and 
his'fess 1i associates.” 

‘Again, at page 428 it is said, “ To restore or maintain England’s influence in 
Europe, was a part of Mr. Canning’s policy ;” and page 431, the article em- 
phatically concludes with this sentence—“ Mr. Canning upheld, he did not 
reirzeve, the honour of his country.” How then could it have been “a part of 
Mr, Canning’s policy to restore England’s influence in Europe,” if she were 
really left by Lord Castlereagh in a situation in which there was nothing to 
reirieve ?” 

Again, 408, the Reviewer puts forth as “ one of his favourite positions, 
that it me patos mode only that Mr. Canning’s policy varied from bord Cas- 
tlereagh’s,” a variation, according to the Private Secretary, amply sufficient to 
change the character of the whole. 

Lord Castlereagh’s “mode,” the circular of 1821 contains a specimen, 
which, when comp with a sentence of Mr. Canning’s, affords a striking ex- 
ample of the variation between the two “ modes” of proceeding. The circular 
in question thus concludes—“ The difference of sentiment which prevails 
between them (the Allies) and the Court of London on this matter,* CaN MAKE 
NO ALTERATION WHATEVER in the cordiality and harmony of the Alliance on 
any other sulject.” Mr. Canning, when ndpanion to a similar difference of 
principle, observed that he would persevere in refusing “ even though a dissolu- 
tion of the Alliance should be the consequence of his refusal.” 

If the Reviewer chooses to call this variation in “ mode,” there can be no ob- 
jection ; for whatever it may be called, the public voice of Europe ascribes to 

r. Canning a course of policy so essentially different from that of his prede- 
cessor, that no juggle of argument which the anger of disappointment or the 
cavilling of detraction can invent, will be able to alter a conviction resting on 
such firm foundation. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A Frienp or Mr. Cannino’s. 





* Viz. the principle of interference. 
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ASMODEUS AT LARGE. 





A visit to a Quack Doctor—The Mysterious Voice—Asmodeus intro- 
duces himself — The reason why the Doctor's lotions were so 
—The Demon's offer—His liberator’s reserve—The - 8 vist— 
The advantages of a good exterior—Our severities to shabby— 
Myself and Asmodeus go to the Play—Remarks on the English 
Drama—The Garrick Club—Our frankness in sinning— Anecdote 
of a damned Farce—Our Actresses—The difficulty of cag ‘one 
of them to be diffident—Braham’s improvement—Trip to France 
—Dialogue on the Reform Bill—On Satirical Poetry—Its decline— 
Lays for the wir gpm nigga 0 > Boukepal: ite op 
s metaphysical— Apologizes— yphe to Bo c— - 
rit of Change-—-Difference of excitement in England and France— 
Our moral condition compared to our soil—Paris— The change in 
its Salons— Chateaubriand and his pamphlet—Ignorance of the Eng- 
lish on Foreign Literature—The Rocher de Cancale. 





[ put on my hat, and walked at once to the Doctor’s house. ‘ Yes,” 
said I, musingly, “ I am certainly in a consumption. I may as well, 
like Colonel Jones, leave my poor remains to the surgeons at once, 
and enjoy the newspaper credit of my generosity before I die, The 
cholera, however, which is terror to others, is consolation to me. If 
I were not dying of a consumption, I should certainly die of the cho- 
lera; it is something to escape six bottles of cajeput, and a lamp of 
spirits of wine between the sheets, by way of a steam bath. Never- 
theless,” I resumed, after a pause, and I buttoned up my coat as. I 
spoke, “ Nevertheless, consumption is a slow and heavy road out of 
the world. Short journeys are the pleasantest, and it is the greatest 
of earthly bores to hear oneself styled for eight months ‘ the interest- 
ing invalid.’ I will try then this great operator with a cheerful confi- 
dence. If he cannot rub me into health, he will rub me a little 
one into my grave. Next to a long life, what blessing like a quick 
death !” 

With this aphorism I knocked at my quack’s door, and was admit- 
ted. A visit to a quack is a very pleasurable excitement. There is 
something piquant in the disdain for prudence with which we deliver 
ourselves up to that illegitimate sportsman of human lives, who kills 
us without a qualification. There is a delicious titillation in a large 
demand upon our credulity; we like to expect miracles in our own 
proper person, and we go to the quack from exactly the same feelings 
with which our ancestors went to the wizard. In what age has. not 
the human mind its darling superstition ? It so happened, that I was 
the last visitant that morning to “ Nature’s Grand Restorer.” One 
after one my predecessors in the waiting-room dropped into the Doctor's 
eer and out of the Doctor's house, and at last I found myself alone. 
While I was indulging in a reverie and a patent chair, I was suddenly 


aroused by a low clear voice in the room, uttering these words—“ We 
meet then again.” I started. The voice seemed feminine. I looked 
round. No one was present—not even a stray article of woman’s 
dress betrayed that a woman had been there. “It must have been 
in the street,” said I, and resettled myself in the patent chair. 
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“ What !” said the voice again, “ will you not speak to me?” 

“Who's there ?” cried I, beginning to feel frightened, for I thought 
it was the soul of a quacked woman! I looked round again. I 
walked through the apartment. I peeped under the sofa. Nought 
living could I behold; it was indeed tox et rea nihil. ‘“ He has 
rubbed away all but the lady’s voice,” said'I to myself, ** but chat de- 
fies him !” 7 

“ You seem puzzled,” quoth the voice again. 

« You say the truth, Ma’am; yetI question whether I ought tobe. 
A voice without a woman may be a little strange, it is'true; but the 
real wonder would be a woman without a voice !” 

“ Those jests on the loquacity of the sex,” replied my invisible 
communicant, “ have certainly the advantage of novelty. It must be 
confessed that your wit is very original.” 

* You have a turn for irony,” said 1; “ no wonder that a gentle- 
woman so little incommoded by the corporeal, should be inclined to 
the, sprightly.” 

“ You mistake,” quoth the airy tongue, “ the quality of the person 
you address. I'am no woman, I assure you, though my voice has, I 
allow, something feminine in its tones.” 

« What are you then ?” 

“ A Devil !” 

* C'est la méme chose !” said I, going back to my chair very much 
disappointed. 

“Pooh !” said the voice indignantly, “ there is no time to lose! 
The door will be opened presently; you will be summoned into the 
Doctor’s study, and we may never meet each other again.” 

“That would be a great hardship indeed,” said I, “ if you have 
described yourself truly.” 

“Pooh!” again cried the voice; “ there speaks the most damnable 
of human errors. And so you, poor mortal worms, really suppose that 
we gentlemen devils intend to admit you into our circle when you 
quit your vulgar societies here! No, no—we visit you in this world, 
but never in the next, just as your great people visit folks in the 
country whom they never receive in their town-houses.” , 

“ You are discourteous, Mr. Devil de bon ton ; but I think we can 
make ourselves quite as comfortable without you.” 

“ Bah !” replied the Devil. “ You would insinuate that you can- 
not be tormented without us. Absurd! it is your own passions that 
torment you; those are our deputies, and while you think in our re- 
gions below we are actively torturing you, we are sitting quietly in 
our drawing-rooms playing at rouge et noir, and leave you to torture 
each other. Envy, jealousy, fear, and repentance—these can play the 
devil with you very handsomely, without our assistance. But a truce 
to explanation. ‘Time presses for decision. Know that [ am the 
devil Asmodeus, whose adventures with Don Cleofas you know so 
well. At that time I had the pleasure of making your acquaintance.” 

“ Signor Don Asmodeus,” said I, interrupting the Devil, somewhat 
briskly, * you do me too much honour ; I have had cares and crosses 
enough im life to write old age in my heart; but, in mere, years, the 
vulgar computations of time, I am not quite so antient as you would 
allege ; sacre diantre ! according to you, I should be about one hundred 
and ninety-five !” 
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“ Mistake not!” returned the Devil,,~ at that time you existed in 
another, shape.” | Bosy sya TeV Ts Ls a7 wOo0 Jed) Use 
. “Alege eres ean, then |, I hope my old form enjoyed 


beige nessa sien present one.” ‘ 0 190] of gial u 

“« That is a.secret,’.said the Devil; mysteriously; Icannottell you 
who or what you were Transmigration is nota thing to: be-babbled 
about ; those fellows who pretended in antient times to remember 
their former selves, were monstrous impostors, I assure you.” 

“J easily believe it; but granting our old acquaintance, for my 
memory certainly cannot contradict you; what is it that Signer Don 
Asmodeus wishes me to do ?” st! 

* Mount that chair, and look on the shelf to the right of the fire- 
place. You will see a bottle of lotion.” 

“ Ah! I see it now; and you are at present within that bottle!” 

“ Exactly ; that d—d Quack in the next room, when hemade war 

inst mankind, easily persuaded me to enter into partnership with 
him ;. but faith, the rogue decoyed me one bright morning into this 
bottle of lotion, and there I have been caged ever since.” 

“ What, then, it is your presence, I suppose, that gives so strong 
a power to the lotion ?” 

“ Just so: You have no idea how the water a devil bathes in can 
blister the skin ; it is from this bottle that the Doctor fills his smaller 
receptacles in the next room.” 

“You then are the great back-rubber,” cried I, in much horror ; 
“you are the hole-maker, and the lady-destroyer ! and going to the 
Doctor is but another phrase for going to the devil !”. 

“ Do not reproach me now,” said the demon, ina melancholy voice, 
“T suffer myself, I assure you, in this infernal sea of cantharides, as 
much as the creatures I destroy. Willingly would I be released from 
my present confinement, and if you have pity either for devil or man, 
you will take me out of the Doctor's possession. Fortunate, indeed, 
was it for you that I recognised you as an old acquaintance ; to new 
debutants in this world, I am not suffered todemean myself by an in- 
troduction—that is left to demons of lower rank ; fortunate, I say, was it 
for you, or I should have clawed all the skin off your back before you 
knew what a deuce of a fellow had got hold of you.” 

“ If I release you,” said I musingly, “ it will certainly be for the 
benefit of mankind ; but then you know—most philosophical Devil— 
that there is nothing in the world like an enlarged self-interest, and 
1 want to make the best bargain I can with you also, for myself. 
Will you be to me the same Cicerone and companion that you were 
to Don Cleofas? Iam subject to fits of fearful despondency—I want 
an entertaining companion—I am too absent for women, and too gloomy 
= ny but I think I could be excellent friends with a polite 

evil.” 

“ All that I was to Don Cleofas, that will I be to you! \ More 
than I was to Don Cleofas, I can be to you also; for Don Cleofas was 
an. idle young man, a mere student, just wise enough for! a) lover. 
He, would have been incapable of understanding half the sights I 
should have wished to reveal to him; and as to our discourses, they 
owe all their merit to that wittiest of eaves-droppers—Le Sage; but 
you, Sir, are just the person—nay, never blush, on the honour of a 
gentleman—you are just the person I could take a pleasure in instruct- 
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ing... The. ps present—this world—a t portion of the 
ae t now live—all that ever have lived—I can show you at 
your command. Nay, if you have the courage, we can take an occa- 
sional trip to the moon, or perform thé grand tour of the lactea via / 
What @ pleasant way of passing this dull winter !. Then, too, I have a 
large acquaintance among the fairies, and I can let you into more 
secrets in that quarter, than Master Crofton Croker is well aware of. 
As to mortals—the highest—the fairest—the wisest—I can make you 
intimate. with them all. You shall shoot with Charles X. at Holy- 
rooU--dine with the Duke of Reichstadt, and ask him if he remembers 
that he is the son of Napoleon. You shall sit on the woolsack with 
Brougham, and see me uncork the ‘nonsense of Londonderry. You 
shall eat your fish at the Rocher de Cancale, when you incline to the 
gourmand, and gaze on the moon from the shattered arches of the 
Colosseum, when you meditate the romantic !” 

‘ Your offers content me,” said I, less enthusiastically than the 
Devil expected ; “1 accept them at once: the time indeed has passed 
since either luxury or romance had the power to charm; but I can 
still, be amused, if no longer delighted. Come, then, shall I put you 
into my pocket, and carry you and your prison away ?” 

“ No!” returned the Devil, “ you must open the window, and 
throw the phial out upon the stones !” 

“« And you—” 

Will have the honour to be in waiting for you at your own rooms 
by the time you arrive there.” 

“ But, Signor Don Asmodeus, there is no compact between us, 
you will please to recollect. I shall endorse no bills you may wish 
to present me, payable in the next world. I shall be happy to make 
your acquaintance in an honest way, but I cannot afford to lend you 
my soul,” 

* Bah!” said Asmodeus, “ those bargains are obsolete; Hell must 
have been badly peopled at that time ; now we have more souls than 
we know what to dowith.” Re-assured by this information, [ opened 
the window, and threw the lotion on the pavement: Ihad scarcely 
done so, before the Doctor's bell rang, and I knew that it was my 
turn to be rubbed: my ardour for that personal experiment was, how- 
ever, wonderfully abated; I doubted not but that the Doctor had other 
bottles equally calculated to play the devil with one. I seized my 
stick and gloves, brushed by the servant with an unintelligible mutter, 
and walked home to see if my new acquaintance was a gentleman of 
his word. 

‘ “A stranger, Sir, in the library,” said my servant in opening the 
oor. 

“Indeed! what, a short, lame gentleman ?” 

“No, Sir; middle-sized,—has very much the air of a lawyer or 
professional man.” 

l-entered the room, and instead of the dwarf demon Le Sage de- 
scribed, I beheld a comely man seated at the table, with a high fore- 
head, a sharp face, and a pair of spectacles on his nose. He was 
employed in reading the new novel of “ The Usurer’s Daughter.” 

“ This cannot be the devil!” said I to myself; so I bowed, and 
asked the gentleman his business. 

“ Tush!” quoth my visitor; “ and how did you leave the Doctor ?” 
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“ It is you, then!” said I; “you have grown greatly since you left 
Don Cleofas.” ie , 

“ Wars fatten our tribe,” answered the Devil; “besides shapes are 
optional with me, and in England men go by a echo more than 
they do abroad; one is forced to look respectable and portly ; the 
Devil himself could not cheat your countrymen with a y exterior. 
Doubtless you observe that all the swindlers, whose adventures ‘enli- 
ven your journals, are dressed ‘in the height of fashion,’ and enjoy 
‘a mild prepossessing demeanour. Even the Cholera does not 
menace, ‘ a gentleman of the better ranks ;’ and no bodies are burked 
with a decent suit of clothes on their backs. Wealth in all countries 
is the highest possible morality; but you carry the doctriné ‘to so 
great an excess, that you scarcely suffer the poor man to exist at all. 
If he take a walk in the country, there’s the Vagrant Act; and if he 
has not a penny to hire a cellar in town, he’s snapped up by a Burker, 
and sent off to the surgeons in asack. It must be owned that no 
country affords such warnings to the spendthrift. You are one great 
moral against the getting rid of one’s money.” 

On this, Asmodeus and myself had a long conversation ; it ended 
in our dining together, (for I found him a social fellow, and fond of a 
broil in a quiet way, ) and adjourning, in excellent spirits, to the theatre. 

“ Certainly,” said the Devil, taking a pinch of snuff, “ certainly, 
your drama is wonderfully fine, it is worthy of a civilized nation ; 
formerly you were contented with choosing actors among human kind, 
but what an improvement to go among the brute creation! think what 
a fine idea to have a whole play turn upon the appearance of a 
broken-backed lion! And so you are going to raise the drama by 
setting up a club; that’s another exquisite notion! You hire a great 
house in the neighbourhood of the theatre; you call it the Garrick 
Club, You allow actors and patrons to mix themselves and their 
negus there after the play ; and this you call a design for exalting the 
drama. Certainly you English area droll set; your expedients are 
admirable.” 

“My good Devil, any thing that brings actors and spectators 
together, that creates an esprit de corps among all who cherish the 
drama, is not to be sneered at in that inconsiderate manner.” 

“I sneer! you mistake me; you have adduced a most convincing 
argument—esprit de !—good! Your clubs certainly nourish 
sociality greatly; those little tables, with one sulky man before one 
sulky chop—those hurried nods between acquaintances—that mono- 
poly of newspapers and easy chairs—all exhibit to perfection the 
cementing faculties of a club. Then, too, it certainly does an actor 
inestimable benefit to mix with lords and squires. Nothing more fits 
a man for his profession, than living with people who know nothing 
about it. Only think what a poor actor Kean is; you would have 
made him quite a different thing, if you had tied him to tame gentle- 
men in the “ Garrick Club.” He would have played “ Richard” in 
a much higher vein, I doubt not.” 

“* Well,” said I, “the stage is your affair at present, and doubtless 
you do right to reject any innovation.” 

“ Why, yes,” quoth the Devil, looking round ; “we have a very 
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good female supply in this quarter. But pray how comes it that the 
English are so candid in sin? Among all nations there is immorality 
enough, Heaven knows; but you are so delightfully shameléss: if a 
crime is committed here, you can’t let it ‘waste its sweetnéss ; i Ns 
thrust it into your papers forthwith; you stick it up on your walls ; 
you produce it at your theatres; you chat about it as ana ble 
subject of conversation ; and then you cry out with a blush against 
the open profligacy abroad! This is one of those amiable contradie- 
tions in human nature that charm me excessively. “You fill your 
theatres with ladies of pleasure— you fill your newspapers ‘with 
naughty accounts—a robbery is better to you than a feast—and a 
fraud in the city will make you happy for a week; and all this while 
you say: ‘-We are the people who send vice to Coventry, and téach 
the world how to despise immorality. Nay, if one man commits a 
murder, your newspapers kindly instruct his associates how to murder 
in future, by a far safer method. A wretch kills a boy for the sur- 
geons, by holding his head under water; ‘ Silly dog!’ cries the Morn- 
ing Herald, ‘ why did not he clap a sponge dipped in prussic acid 'to 
the boy’s mouth ?’” 

Here we were interrupted by a slight noise in the next box, which 
a gentleman had just entered. He wasa tall man, with a handsome 
face and very prepossessing\ manner. 

“That is an Author of considerable reputation,” said my Devil, 
“quiet, though a man of wit, and with a heart, though a man of the 
world. Talking of the drama, he once brought out a farce, which had 
the good fortune to be damned. As great expectations had been 
formed of it, and the author’s name had transpired ; the unsuccessful 
writer rose the next morning with a hissing sound in his ears, and 
that leaning towards misanthropy, which you men always experience 
when the world has the bad taste to mistake your merits. ‘Thank 
Fate, however,’ said the Author, ‘it is damned thoroughly—it is off 
the stage—I cannot be hissed again—in a few days it will be forgot- 
ten—meanwhile I will take a walk in the Park.’ Scarce had the gen- 
tleman got into the street, before, lo! at a butcher's shop blazed the 
‘very head and front of his offending.’ ‘Second night ofits appearance, 
the admired Farce of , by » Esq. Away posts the 
Author to the Manager. 

‘Good Heavens! Sir, my farce again! was it not thoroughly 
damned last night ?” | 

‘Thoroughly damned!’ quoth the Manager, drily; “we reproduce 
it, Sir—we reproduce it (with a knowing wink,) that the world; -en- 
raged at our audacity, may come here to damn it again!’ So’ it is, 
you see! the love of money is the contempt of man: there’s an 
aphorism for you! Let us turn to the stage. What actresses you 
have !—certainly you English are a gallant nation; you are wonder- 
fully polite to come and see such horrible female performers! By 
the by, you observed when that young lady came on the 'stage; how 
timidly she advanced, how frightened she seemed. “ What modesty !” 
cry the audience ; “ we must encourage her!” they clap, they’ shout, 
they pity the poor thing, they cheer her into spirits. © Would you be- 
lieve that the hardest thing the Manager had to do with her was to 
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nadier, and it requited fifteen lessons to make her, be ‘ 
: Te is » these things the stag 
behind the seiinds ‘than before f* a , ge mines the wou rather 


' Bless me, how Braham is improved !” cried man with spectacles, 
behind me ; “he acts now better than he sings !” ili ink A 

“Is it pot strange,” said Asmodeus, “ how long the germ of a, qua- 
lity may remain latent in the human mind, and how completely you 
mortals are the creatures of culture? It was not till his.c og 
Braham took lessons in acting; some three times a week has he of late 
wended his way down to the comedian of Chapel-street, to learn 
energy and counterfeit warmth ; and the best of it, is, that the spec- 
tators will have it that an Actor feels all he acts; asif Human Nature, 
wicked as it is, could feel Richard the Third every other night... } re- 
métuber, Mrs. Siddons had a majestic manner of extending, her arm 
as she left the stage. ‘What grace!’ said the world, with tears in 
its eyes, ‘ what dignity ! what a wonderful way of extending an arm! 
you see her whole soul is in the part !’ The arm was in reality. stretch- 
ed impatiently out for a pinch from the snuff-box that was always in 
readiness behind the scenes.” ) fj 

It is my misfortune, Reader, to be rapidly bored, I cannot, sit, out 
a sermon, much less a play ; amusement is the most tedious of human 
pursuits. 

“ You are tired of this, surely,” said I to the Devil; “let us go!” 

“ Whither?” said Asmodeus. 

“ Why, ‘tis a starlit night, let us ride over to Paris, and sup, as you 
promised, at the Rocher de Cancale.” 

* Volontiers.” : | 

sah film Ah Oy ae the broad still Heavens, the stars 
dancing merrily above us, and the mighty heart of the City beating 
beneath the dusky ent of Night below. 

“Let us look down,” said Asmodeus; “what a wilderness. of 
houses! shall I uncover the roofs for you, as I did for Don Cleofas ; or 
rather, for it is an easier method, shall I touch your eyes with my 
aa of penetration, and enable you to see at once through the 
wall ?” 

“ You might as well do so; it is pleasant to feel the power, though 
at present I think it superfluous; wherever I look, I can only see 
rogues and fools, with a stray honest man now and then, who is pro- 


bably in prison.” | 
Runpiicts touched my eyes with a green salve, which he took out 
of an ivory box, and ali at once, my sight being directed towards a 
certain e, I beheld 
* 


> 
« And what thought you of the last discussions on the 
Bill ?” quoth the Devil, as we cantered through the clouds to 
«Dull beyond measure. I took my seat under the. 


* ° - . * * 
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spirit in the debate—and not one speech save Stanley's that did jus- 
tice to the speaker. Macauley served up his old speeches as a hash, 
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and uttered some fearful sophisms for so fine an intellect. The worst 
of ‘that “Howsé ‘is, that a me Eh @ ‘common-place is abeolugely 
W yell on 


necessary “to ‘prodiice’a splendid’ effect.’ Heavens! how. th 
Croker when he’ ‘is ‘illu: sy Cabialbdent at Beauty: of 
Truth grows fearfully darkened in that dim oak toom, But Jet ua not 
rush ‘int ehh "elsihcdh ‘nefas—that most hacknied of all phe 
What is there new?” “- ' ‘Sere taf 

“ Faithy’aid Asmodeus, “I ought to ask you that! A demon 
cagéd/in'a ‘bottle of lotion is in a pretty plight to learn news, truly! 
I aniused ‘myself with looking over a few new books on your table, 
I read'thém' as attentively as a reviewer ; viz. six volumes in 4 quar- 
ter of am hour. I perceived three satirical poems lying together. 
Ah,’ said I, “Lays for the Lords’* on the one side of the question, and 
the *Tauroboliad’-on the other.} ” 

«And the ‘Tale of Tucuman,’t more after my own yein than 
eitlier,” added Asmodeus, “for it hits devilish hard upon both sides. 
But ‘how strangely times have altered in your poetical literature 
within the last twenty years; formerly, I remember well that no 
poetry was so successful as the satirical. A pamphlet of. strong 
rhyme, ‘with a liberal use of the mysterious asterisk, ran throug 
half a dozen editions in a week. Now, what on earth are you all go 
indifferent to ‘as satire, unless it be the satire of the Sunday news- 
papérs'? Here, for instance, is the ‘ Tauroboliad,’ a poem of remark- 
able causticity and polish, and certainly equal in many parts to the 
‘ Pursuits of thterddute ’ ‘and not a bookseller could be found to pub- 
lish it but Hatchard, and he, I fear, will not rejoice at his daring. 
‘ The Lays for the Lords’ is a tempting title, and the poem is rougl 
and manly enough, one would think, to charm you Radicals into laying 
out half-a-crown upon the abuse of the Tories. But I fancy if you 
had rage half-crowns to spare, you would be Tories also.” : 

“As for the ‘ Tale of tucukiin, said I, properly disregarding the 
illiberal sarcasm of the Devil, whom I suspect to be a Tory in his 
heart; “it has been largely and justly lauded by the critics, and 
evinces what is rare enough in a satirist—a mind that thinks rightly, 
and goes at once to the depth of things. The author has in him the 
stuff to make a very valuable writer, and I think he will do your 
cause harm yet before he dies.” 

“My cause!” said Asmodeus, stopping short in despite of the 
strong winds that now almost blew us away in the Straits of Dover. 
“ My cause! Ah,, you mortals wrong us devils,—upon my honour, 
you do: the origin of human evil is ignorance ; and who was it that 
S it into your ancestor's head to eat of the fruit of the tree of know- 
edge ?” | 

“ Grant me patience !” cried I; “here have I avoided all the world 
to have a respite from philosophers, and the march of intellect; and 
I cannot even form an acquaintance with a devil without being 
plagued with the origin of evil—ignorance and the tree of knowledge, 
Signor Don Asmodeus, if you are going to be metaphysical———""_. 

“I beg your ” interrupted Asmodeus, very humbly, “1 was 
thinking of Holland House.” ” 


* Effingham Wilson, 1831. + Hatchard, 1831. ¢ Effingham Wilson, 1831. 
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We got on most famously, as the reader will believe, while Asmo- 
deus and I were thus chatting, now on one thing, now-on the other 
— sometimes of the Emperor of Russia, ‘sometimes of Captain 
Marryatt’s last novel — which, as we were crossing the ‘sea, was 
the more apropos subject of the two, (and. which, by the by; I can 
recommend to the reader as a capital thing,*)—sometimes of war, 
sometimes of love, sometimes of the great wonders im the «deep be- 
neath us, and sometimes—though the Devil was shy here—of the 
happy stars, that twinkled their bright eyes so cheerily above. 
We paused a moment over the town of Boulogne to recruit ourselves 
and change our steeds; (for we were mounted on a pair of Mr. 
Croker's notions of French politics—and they could never go a step 
farther than Boulogne.) As the Devil looked aslant. on that little 
nest of English imperfections, his heart seemed to swell within him— 
“Oh, Sentina Gentium!” criedhe aloud—“ sink of impurities—reser- 
voir into which, through the mighty drains of the ocean, England 
pours off the most fcetid of her humours; who can look at thy little, 
turbulent, gambling, black-legged, duelling, swaggering world, with- 
out amazement and emotion? Botany Bay of society—living gazette 
of bankrupts, whether of character, hope, fortune, or health—in 
whose small page is crowded so voluminous a list! how pleasant it 
is to look upon thy motley varieties, and to feel that we may indeed 
go farther, but we can never fare worse! Paris is the Circe ‘of the 
world, and Boulogne is her pigsty !” ~ 

I smiled at the Devil’s panegyric, and looking down I beheld a mul- 
tiplicity of scenes that fully proved its impartiality. There, in the High 
‘Town, | saw a fraudulent trader giving a ball from the profits of a 
bankruptcy; and in the next house, two. captains on half-pay were 
exchanging shots across a table. In a small garret, in the lower part 
of the town, sat a squalid family, whom the bankrupt had ruined ; the 
children crying for bread, and the father cursing for brandy, and the 
mother uhihe herself dead. Far by the solitary shore was asmuggler’s 
vessel, which dark forms were crowding with various goods—here a 
box of French lace for a duchess ; there a chest of human corpses for 
the surgeons; here, spirits for a wine-merchant who’ was a miser ; 
there, indecent prints for his son, who was a spendthrift. «* That 
vessel,” quoth the Devil, “is a type of the town !” 

* And of the world, too!” said I. “Let us canter on.” 

We had mounted on a couple of schemes for Saint Simonizing 
Paris, which the Devil caught out of the soul of a French waiter, and 
we were up in the clouds in an instant. | 

* Damn it!” quoth the Devil, very profanely, “we shall be in the 
moon presently. When a Frenchman does speculate, he takes good 
care to do it in right earnest: Earth's lost sight of before you can 
say Jack Robinson.” 

“ And, pray, my dear Don, what think you of all these schemes 
that fluctuate throughout France—this visionary lust of change—this 
non-contentment—this shifting tendency to all excitation—this shot- 
silk colouring of the public mind, that changes hue in every light 





* ‘* Newton Forster,” Cochrane and Pickersgill. 
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that you look at it—does it not portend ultimate benefit to us 
miserable mortals ?” ee 7 

« Humph ! growled Asmodeus, “f know nothing of the future ; 
but, asa devil of sense, though’ no prophet, Ithink' it is not'so dan- 
gerous to the, present generation in France as‘in England. “If you 
don’t take care, and settle that stupid Bill of yours'very shortly, you 
will sink at once from the highest commercial nation in the world 
into a fifth-rate power. A trading people, who are only great artifi- 
cially, and are prosperous upon credit, cannot long bear an excite- 
ment that unsettles commerce, makes debtors pressing, money scarce, 
tradesmen sore,’ farmers grumbling, and the desire for change so 
habitual, and at last a great change itself so necessary, that nodes 
change will be but a thimbleful of water on the fire. The soil of your 
greatness, compared to that of France, is like the soil of your Tad 
compared to hers. A war devastates France, ruins her harvests, 
crushes her vineyards, and im two years afterwards all is as fertile as 
before—thanks to Nature !—but your light, thin, sandy stratum—one 
vast hothouse of skilful forcing—if an army passed over it, would take 
a dozen years to recover—thanks to Art! So is it with your moral 
condition, equally artificial: as your soil. What agitates France now, 
injures her not to-morrow. What agitates England now, if not 
speedily removed, will do the evil work of a century. Look to your- 
selves in time, and if you must have excitement, prefer the agita- 
tions of freedom to the fever of discontent.” | 

“ My dear Devil, what a libel on yourself and your brethren to say 
you can’t speak truth !” | 

“ It is so,” answered Asmodeus; “ we speak truth exactly because 
that is the very way to make mankind run into error. Truth is the 
true Cassandra—fated never to be believed till too late !” 

Away—away—away—with the dull English lord in his caléche and 
four creeping behind us, and the breath of the mail’s panting horses 
dying on our track—away through that gladsome air which dances 
over the valleys of France, and mounts into the brain like a glorious 
wine—away above the lamplit towns, with the husband already 
asleep, and the lover for ever waking—away, below the gay moon 
that has just come out, to smile at once upon Joy and Sorrow, Inno- 
cence and Crime, the fair stoic of Heaven. We are in Paris! 

“ There is a change,” said Asmodeus, as we sat perched on the 
dome of the Jnvalids, “ there is a change in Paris since you were last 
here. Observe how serious the salons have become ; the champagne 
of society has lost its sparkle.” 

I looked into the old remembered houses: Asmodeus said right— 
people were gambling, and talking, and making love as before, but 
not with the same gaiety; the dark spirit of change worked vividly 
beneath the surface of manners; circles were more mixed and motle 
than they had been; men without the “De” mixed familiarly wit 
those who boasted the blood of princes; a tone of insolence seemed 
substituted for the tone of intrigue; and men appeared resolved 
rather to command the attainment of their wishes than to wheedle 
themselves into it. 

“ Fit subjects!” quoth the Devil, lighting his cigar, “for a king 
who rides bodkin in an omnibus !” 
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From these scenes I turned with great interest to one that con- 
trasted them forcibly. A in a quiet chamber, sat a man 
somewhat stricken in years, with a fine ond menininas that 
spoke genius in every line. He leant his head on his hand; papers 
and books strewed the table at which he sat, and I noted especially 
one et, entitled “ De la Nouvelle Proposition relative au Ban- 
nissement de Charles X. et de sa Famille.” 

“ Wonderful power of pen and ink!” said Asmodeus. “ Great ruler 
of human hearts !—talk of the authority of despots—the quill of a 
goose is the true sceptre. You see there a man who, by the mere 
charm of his pen, has made himself a fourth estate: a visionary in his 
youth, a quack in his old age, he is yet the most remarkable being 
that France can now boast of. But as for you Englishmen, locked up 
in your own little island, and reading Mr. Hunt's speeches about 
Preston, you absolutely do not know any thing more about M. de 
Chateaubriand, and his present influence in France, than that he 
wrote a pamphlet the other day, which pamphlet has never been 
even translated in London, and been read in the original by at 
most six Londoners. And yet this pamphlet, which you, I fancy, 
conclude to be the same sort of thing as ‘What will the Lords do 
next ?’ raised its author at once into a throne of opinion, and made a 

ter sensation in France than the finest poem of your Byron ever 
created in England.” * 

“ The more the pity for France. I was in hopes she had passed 
the time when fine words could set her feelings against her principles.” 

“ You are still mounted on a chimera,” said the Devil sarcastically. 
“ France can always be won by addressing her heart, just the same as 
eloquence with you must be addressed to the pocket. You speak to 
the one of her national greatness, to the other of her national debt ; 
but it is unfortunate for you English, that you do not pay more atten- 
tion to foreign literature and foreign politics. You ought to hear 
what the rest of the world say of you ;—you ought to see how grand, 
how true the views, which, from a just distance, Frenchmen in parti- 
cular, form of your present situation. You are like a man who can 
only talk of himself, and to himself; one great National Soliloquist 

t in a Monologue !” 

With that Asmodeus threw away the stump of his cigar, and we 
alighted at the door of the Rocher. Small, cheerful chamber, do I 
see you again, with the large brown sleek cat in the arm-chair! Stir 
up the fire—make haste with the Chambertin and the Sauté—where is 
the ap oe and the Figaro? Oh, Asmodeus! in this city I find 
again the pleasures of youth! Can you restore to me also the health, 
—the heart to enjoy them ?”+ 








Ne The writer of the article on Talleyrand considers that great diplomat, we think 
with great felicity, the ‘‘ Voltaire” of politics—M. de Chateaubriand is the Rousseau. 


t To be continued. 
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SPANISH ACCOUNT. OF THE ARMADA... 


[We give insertion to this curious document, not only because there are many readers 
to whom it must be historically interesting—and because ai Nas Eteggers relic in 
leaker stp nae Singular. sgecianen. es fe Gaveg D’Tsraeli has recorded the 
anecdote of Pére Londre, who registered the battle of the Boyne in this decepti mp 
ner!" The battle of the Boyne in Ireland—Schomberg is killed there, at the head of 
the English.” We think this equivocation may be matched more than once in the 
Spanish acceunt of the Armada. | - pen he Das 
THE SPANISH OFFICIAL JOURNAL, KEPT ON BOARD THE DUKE.OF MEDINA 

SIDONTA’S SHIP, IS PRESERVED IN THE ARCHIVES OF SIMANCAS; THE 

FOLLOWING TRANSLATION WAS MADE FROM A COPY OF THAT DOCUMENT. 


Revatiow of the Voyage performed from’ Corunna by the Royal. Armada, 
commanded: by General the Duke of Medina Sidonia, and of the eveti 
which happened on board. Ss 
"Translated from the Spanish. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. Bristow. 


July 1588. Friday 22. The Duke sailed, with the whole Armada, from the 
port of Corunna, the wind blowing from the south-west point, in which jt 
continued during some days, enabling us to make a favorable voyage. ‘ 

Monday 25. The Duke observing that fine weather continued, despatched 
Captain Don Rodrigo Tello to Dunkirk, with orders to inform the of 
Parma* of the approach of the Armada, to obtain intelligence of the state of 
affairs in that quarter, and to ascertain the most favorable place to form a junc- 
tion with the fleet assembled there. . 

Tuesday 26. At the dawn of day, the Armada was becalmed in a fog which 
lasted until mid-day, when the wind changed to the north, and the Armada 
stood to the east, until the middle of the night, when the wind shifted to the 
west-north-west, with strong showery squalls which continued the.entire day 
and night. This day the Patrona galleyst Diana, parted company in ,conse- 
quence of her making a great deal of water, and it was said, returned to port, 

Wednesday 27. The same wind continued, but blew much stronger, and 
there was a very heavy sea which lasted until the middle of the night. In con- 
sequence of this gale, many ships of the Armada, and the other three gallies, 
parted company. 

Thursday 28. The day dawned clear and sunny, the wind and sea were 
calmer than on the preceding day, and on counting the ships of the Armada, it 
appeared that forty, and the three gallies, had parted company, The Duke 
ordered soundings to be taken ; the water was found to be seventy-five fathoms 
deep, and the distance from the land to be thirty leagues from the Scilly Islands, 
He immediately despatched three Pataches,} one to the Lizard, to ascertain if 
the missing ships were there, and in that case, to direct them to await the arrival 
of the remainder of the Armada; the second, to discover and reconnoitre the 
land ; and the other was sent back to order the ships astern to make all possible 
sail, and at the same time to find out if any of those missing were discoverable 
in that quarter. : : 

Friday 29. The Armada continued its course with a west wind; the patache 
sent to the Lizard returned, and brought information that Don Pedro de Valdes, 
with the missing ships, all of which he had assembled, were ahead, and waiting 
the arrival of the Armada. In the evening all the ships joined, with the ex 
tion of the capitana §. of Juan Martinez, having on board the Maestre de 


- 





* The Dake of Parma was to have co-operated in the invasion with an army of 
25,000 men, | 

t The galley commanded by the second in command of the gallies, was called the 
Patrona galley. 

¢ Patache, a light vessel peculiar to the Calabrian coasts, used as a despatch-boat. 

§ According to the ordinances of the Spanish marine, at this time in force, the vessel 
on board which the commander-in-chief sailed, was called the capitana (each division 
had its capitana and almiranta), and that on board which the second in command 
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Campo Nicholas Isla, and the three gallies, about which no tidings could be 
obtained. On this day the land of England was discovered, which was said to 
be Cape Lizard. 

Saturday 30. At the dawn of day, the Armada was close in with the land, 
from which it was discovered ; and where signals were immediately made by 
means of fire, and beacons of smoke. In the evening, the nite <n Ensign 
Juan Gil, in a zabra* with oars, to obtain intelligence. Late in the evening 
many ships were discovered, but as a thick haze and drizzling rain came on, it 
was impossible to ascertain the exact number. Ensign Juan Gilreturned, in 
the middle of the night, with four English fishermen in a boat, which they said 
belonged to Falmouth, and they stated that they had seen the English fleet sail 
that evening from Plymouth, having the Admiral of England, and Drake,{ on 
board 


Sunday 31. The day dawned with a west-north-west wind, the Armada be- 
ing off Plymouth; sixty ships were discovered to windward ; and on the side 
of the land, to leeward, eleven more, amongst which were three great galleons,§ 
cannonading some of our ships, and standing to windward to join their own 
fleet. The Armada formed the line-of-battle, and the capitana hoisted the royal 
standard at the fore.|| ‘The enemy’s fleet passed, cannonading our van-division, 
commanded by Don Alonso de Leyva, who with some ships returned the fire. 

The enemy continued their course to attack the rear-division, commanded by 
the Admiral-General Juan Martinez de Recalde, who, to avoid leaving his po- 
sition, and to support the attack, although he saw that his ships were closing in 
with the Armada, and that he should be left alone, waited for, and made head 
against them. The enemy attacked, and opened so heavy a fire, without how- 
ever closing so as to lay the admiral-general on board, that they dismantled his 
ship, cutting away his main-stay, and lodging two shots in his foremast. The 
ship called the Great Gri (one of the rear-division) supported Juan Martinez ; 
as also did the galleons San Matéo, having on board the Maestre de Campo 
Don Diego Pimentel, and the San Juan, belonging to the division of Diego 
Florez, on board which was Don Diego Enriquez, son of the Viceroy Don Martin 
Enriquez. The royal capitana lowered the sails of her foremast, let fly her 
sheets, and laying to, waited to receive him in the main-body ; on seeing which 
the enemy stood off, and the Duke collected the Armada, it being impossible to 
do more, because the enemy had gained the wind; besides their ships were ver 
fast-sailers, and so well managed that they did with them what they leased. 
In the evening Don Pedro de Valdes ran foul of the Catalina, a ship of his own 
division, carrying away his own bowsprit and foresail, to repair which, he with- 

drew to the centre of the battle. The Armada manceuvred until four o’clock in 
the evening, to gain the wind of the enemy. At this hour, the almiranta of 
Oquendo had two decks and her poop blown up, in consequence of some bar- 
rels of powder catching fire. The paymaster-general of the Armada was in this 
part of the ship, and also a part of his Majesty’s money. The Duke observin 
that the almiranta remained astern in consequence of the accident, tacked, an 
stood towards her, firing a gun at the same time as a signal to the Armada to 
follow his movement ; and he also sent pataches to her assistance. The fire 
was extinguished, and the enemy’s fleet, which had stood towards the disabled 
ship, drew off, on seeing the capitana bear down; and thus she was protected, 
placed in the main body of the Armada. On this tack, the ship of Don 











sailed, the almiranta. Custom, however, very soon reversed this ordinance, and the 
vessel of the commander-in-chief was called the almiranta, and that of the second in 
command capitana. 

* A zabra, an advice-boat. t Charles Lord Howard of Effingham. 

¢ The name of Drake was long terrible in Andalusia, and even at this day the wo- 
men at Seville and in the neighbourhood, are accustomed to frighten their children, by 
= them Drake is coming. 

§ A galleon: the word galleon signifies, literally, a large galley ; but this vessel is 
navigated with sails only. 

| The royal standard was hoisted at the main-topmast-head when a member of the 
royal family was on board, but on other occasions on the fore-topmast-head. 
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Pedro de Valdes carried away her fore-topmast, which fell on the main-yard, 
and the Duke went to her succour, intending to take her in tow, but in conse- 
quence of a very heavy sea and strong wind, he was unable to fulfil his inten- 
tion, although every possible effort was made on the occasion, so that Don 
Pedro de Valdes’s ship was unable to make sail, as it was now dark. On this, 
Diego Florez informed the Duke, that if he lowered his sails, to wait for her, 
it would be impossible for our Armada to see the manceuvre, as it had run very 
far a-head, and he certainly would find himself with only half of it, in the moru- 
ing. Moreover, as the enemy's fleet was so near, it was not worth while riskin 
the safety of the whole for a single ship, as it appeared certain, if he did shorten 
sail, the failure of the enterprise would be the eonsequence. The Duke, on hear- 
ing this opinion, ordered Captain Ojeda, with his capitana, four pataches, the 
almiranta of Don Pedro, the capitana of Diego Florez, and a galley,* to remain 
and endeavour to tow her; or if that were impossible, to take out her people. 
The force of the wind and sea, joined to the darkness of the night, rendered 
both impracticable. The Duke, therefore, made sail, and came up with the 
Armada, which he kept well closed up, and he succeeded in taking out the 
burnt and wounded, during the night, who remained in the almiranta of 
Oquendo ; but the wind and sea increased very much. 

August 1588. Monday 1. The Duke ordered Don Alonso de Leyva, to 
form a junction between his own van-division, and the rear-division of the 
Armada, so as to make only one body, and to take as a reinforcement, the three 
galiasses,+ the galleons San Mateo, San Luis, Santiago, and the galleon of Flo- 
rence, which belonged to the squadron of Portugal; making in all, forty-three 
ships, the best in the Armada. With these, he was to make head against the 
enemy and prevent them from obstructing our junction with the Duke of Parma. 
The Duke himself took post in the van of the remainder of the Armada, which 
was now composed of two bodies only ; the rear-division was to continue under 
the command of Don Alonso de Leyva, until Juan Martinez got his ship re- 
paired. The Duke also assembled all the sargentos mayores,{ and ordered each 
to embark in a patache to place the Armada in order, charging them at the same 
time, strictly to enjoin each captain to preserve the post assigned him in the 
new order of sailing, the directions for which were given to each sargento-mayor 
in writing, and each of then also received a written order, to hang, without fur- 
ther reference, the captain of every ship not observing the new formation; for 
this purpose, each sargento-mayor carried with him captains of campaign and 
an executioner, Three sargentos-mayores were appointed to the rear, and three 
to the van-division, the better to carry every thing into effect. This day at eleven 
o'clock, the captain of the almiranta of Oquendo came to the Duke and told 
him, that the almiranta was sinking and no longer manageable, and the Duke 
in consequence ordered the king’s money and the crew to be taken out and the 
ship to be abandoned. On the evening of this day, the Duke despatched En- 
sign Juan Gil to Dunkirk, in a patache, that he might apprize the Duke of 
Parma of the exact position of the Armada. 

Tuesday 2. At break of day the weather was fine. The enemy’s fleet was 
to leeward, standing towards the land, manceuvring in every possible manner 
to gain the wind, to prevent which, the Duke tacked and stood in-shore, follow- 
ed by the galiasses, as a van-division, and the rest of the Armada at some dis- 
tance astern, The enemy seeing the capitana stand in-shore, and finding it 
impossible to get to windward of her on that side, tacked and stood towards 
the sea, and then our weather ships brought them to action. Martin de Bre- 
tendona engaged the capitana of the enemy, bearing down upon her very gal- 
lantly, and endeavouring to lay her on board, but she, on finding herself very 
near, bore up, and stood off to sea. In this affair he was supported by the 
San Marcos, having the Marquess of Pefiafiel ; the San Luis, having the Maestre 
de Campo Don Agustin Mesia; the San Mateo, having the Maestre de Campo 


* A galley, a low vessel, navigated with sails and oars. 

t A galiass, a large galley, having three masts. 

¢ A sargento-mayor, an officer charged, amongst other duties, with that of police. 
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Don Diego Pimentel ; the San Felipe, having the Maestre de Campo Don 
Francesco de Toledo; the Rata, having Don Alonso de Leyva; the Capitana of 
a having Don Diego Pacheco, and the San Juan, having Don Diego 
Tellez Enriquez on board ; and which last had been close up with the enemy 
ever since the morning. The galleon of Florence, having Gaspar de Sousa ; the 

leon Santiago, having Antonio Pereyra ; the galleon San Juan of Diego Florez, 

ving Don Diego Enriquez; and the Venetian Valencera, having the Maestre 
de Campo Don Alonso Luzon on board, also supported. The galiasses which 
went in advance, found themselves very near the land, having been carried to 
leeward by the currents. The Duke sent them orders to do every thing possible, 
both by means of their sails and oars, to close with the enemy, and he himself 
bore down, and engaged some ships of the rear division. The galiasses came 
up with the ships, which were carrying on a very close running fight with the 
enemy, watching an opportunity of laying them on board, and which were the 
galleon of Florence, having Gaspar de Sousa ; the capitana of Ojeda, the Begona, 
having Garibay ; the Valencera, having Don Alonso de Luzon ; and the galleon 
San Juan Bautista, having Don Juan Maldonado and Don Luis de Madea on 
board. But the efforts of all were unavailing, for the enemy seeing our ships 
endeavoured to bring on a close engagement, stood off to sea, receiving our fire 
with great advantage, because of the lightness of their ships. After standing off 
a short distance, they returned with the wind and tide in their favour, and at~ 
tacked Juan Martinez de Kecalde, who brought up the rear-division, and Don 
Alonso de Leyva supported him. All this while our capitana was in the midst 
of the battle, standing backwards and forwards to encourage those ships which 
were closely intermixed with the enemy’s rear-division, the two parties being 
separated from both fleets. The Duke ordered Captain Maroli to take a six-oared 
boat, and make the ships which were near the capitana go about, for the purpose 
of assisting Juan Martinez, which was done. On this, the enemy left him, and 
bore down with all their ships on the capitana, which was then alone, doing her 
utmost to support our ships engaged, as has been said. Our capitana seeing 
the enemy's capitana coming in the van, steering for her, lowered her topsails, 
and awaited the combat. The enemy’s capitana and the whole of the fleet 
passed, firing, ship after ship, at our capitana, which maintained her post all 
the time, returning the fire so well, that the enemy’s sternmost ships fired ata 
much greater distance than those ahead. Juan Martinez de Recalde, Don 
Alonso de Leyva, the Marquess of Pejiafiel, on board the galleon San Marcos, 
and the capitana of Oquendo, having Don Diego Pacheco on board, went to 
the assistance of the capitana, but arrived when the heat of the combat was 
over. The enemy on this stood off to sea, and collected their ships, which ap- 
peared to have sustained some damage, and they drew off the ships which were 
occupied with our van. One of the ships which was most engaged on our part 
in the skirmish of this day, which lasted more than three hours, was the galleon 
of Florence, having Gaspar de Sousa on board. 

Wednesday 3. Juan Martinez de Recalde resumed the command of the 
rear-division, and Don Alonso de Leyva remained with him, dividing between 
them the forty-three ships of which the rear-division was composed. At 
break of day the enemy being near our rear-division, fired on the almiranta, 
and their fire was returned by the stern-chasers of the galiasses, of the ships of 
Juan Martinez de Recalde, of Don Alonso de Leyva, and of the other shi 
forming the rear-division, none of which quitted their posts. On this, the 
enemy stood away, without making any further effort, because our galiasses had 
disabled their capitana, by shooting her mainyard out of the slings. 

Thursday 4. y of St. Domingo: the urea,* Santa Anna, and a Portugnese 
galleon, had fallen rather astern, which induced the enemy to make a warm 
attack upon them. Don Alonso de Leyva, Don Diego Tellez Enriquez, and 
the galiasses went to their assistance, and manwuvred so well, that they ex 





* An urea was a dogger-ri vessel used generally as a store-ship. Those attached 


to the Armada were employed as victuallers, and for the conveyance of horses, mutes, 
and stores of all descriptions. 
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tricated, them, surrounded by the enemy’s ships. During the period 
of this contest with the rear-division, the enemy’s capitana attacked ours, which 
was in the van, with several heavy ships. They approached much nearer than 
on the first day, and opened a fire with their heaviest lower-deck guns; they 
shot away the haulyards of our capitana’s main-mast, and killed some soldiers. 
The galleon San 4 having the Maestre de campo Don Agustin Mesia on 
board, came to her succour, and Juan Martinez de Recalde, the San Juan of the 
squadron of Diego Florez, having Don Diego Enriquez on board, and the 
capitana of Oquendo, formed a line ahead of our royal capitana, it not being 
possible forthem to place themselves between the enemy and her, in consequence 
of the strong currents ; and other ships commenced following the example. On 
this the enemy’s ships drew off, their capitana remaining considerably damaged, 
rather to leeward of our Armada. Our capitana immediately bore down u 
her, followed by Juan Martinez de Recalde, the San Juan of Sicily, having Don 
Diego Tellez Enriquez on board, the capitana of the galleons of Castile, the 
Great Gri, and all the other ships of our Armada, having the enemy’s fleet to 
windward supporting their own capitana, whose danger was now so , that 
they towed her with eleven long boats, and took away the standard, and she 
fired guns for assistance. Our capitana, our almiranta, and the other ships 
began to arrive, as soon as the enemy’s movements indicated an intention of 
going to her succour, so that this day we considered our being able to bring on 
a close engagement as certain, which was the only manner in which we could 
gain the victory. Things being in this position, the wind began to freshen in 
favour of the enemy's capitana, which immediately stood away from us, casting 
off the eleven boats which had been ‘towing her; and on this, their fleet, which 
had already commenced running to leeward of us, recovered the wind. The 
Duke, finding it was useless to continue the attack, and that he was off the Isle 
of Wight, fired a gun as a signal to close, and stood with the capitana on the 
course of the voyage; the rest of the Armada following in very good order, and 
the enemy remaining a great way astern. This day the Duke despatched Cap- 
tain Pedro de Leon to the Duke of Parma in Dunkirk, to inform him of his 
present situation, and of all the late occurrences, and also to acquaint him with 
the very great importance of his immediate junction with the Armada; he de- 
sired him to send four, six, and ten pound balls, as many had been expended 
in the skirmishes. This day the Duke conferred the command of the squadron 
of Don Pedro de Valdes on Dou Diego Enriquez, son of the Viceroy Don 
Martin Enriquez, in consequence of his zeal and yreat inclination to the sea- 
service. 

Friday 5. At the dawn of day, there was a calm, and the two fleets were in 
sight. The Duke sent the pilot Domingo Ochoa, in a six-oared boat, to the Duke 
of Parma, with a request for forty filibotes,* which he wished to be sent to his 
assistance immediately, for the purpose of opposing the operations of the enemy, 
because by reason of the unwieldy size of our ships as compared with the 
lightness of theirs, it was found impossible to bring them to a close engagement 
in any manner. He was also directed again to explain to the Duke of Parma 
how highly important it was that he should be ready to join the Armada, the day 
it arrived off Dunkirk ; and on this subject the Duke was very anxious, as he 
began to think the Duke of Parma was not in Dunkirk, because Don Rodrige 
Tello had neither returned nor sent any body. At sunset a breeze sprang up, 
and our Armada steered for Calais. 

Saturday 6. At break of day, the two fleets were in company very near 
each other, and continued their course without firing, because our Armada ran 
before the wind, and the rear-division was closed well up, in good order. The 
coast of France near Boulogne was discovered at ten o'clock; we steered for 
the herrada+ of Calais, where we arrived at four in the evening. Opinions 
were divided as to the propriety of anchoring, most were in favour of proceed- 





* Filibotes, in English, fly-boats. 
+ Herrada, the name of a liquid measure of a round shape ; probably there was some 
resemblance between this shape, and the head near the anchorage. 
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ing ; but the Duke, on ing from the pilots that if he proceeded, the currents 
would drive him out of the i ig dese alr ss ose cr bed 
anchor, particularly as this place was only seven leagues nkirk, 
the Duke of Parma could join him here. At five o’clock, therefore, he ordered 
the whole Armada to anchor, and immediately sent Captain Herédia to visit 
M. de Gourdon, the Governor of Calais, that he might be informed of the cause 
of our coming there, and the meme also sn neg ace penal friend- 
ship and good correspondence. is évening thirty-six ships, (amongst them 
five beavy gallecos, understood to be the squadron of John Accles,* which had 
been stationed off irk, joined the enemy. In the night, Captain Herédia 
returned, and said the Governor made jose offers of service to his Majesty, the 
sincerity of which he proved by his deeds. In the course of the night, the 
Duke despatched his secretary Hieronimo de Arco to inform the Duke of Parma 
of his situation, and to acquaint him that it was impossible for the Armada to 
continue in its t position without incurring great danger. 

Sunday 7. At break of day Captain Don Rodrigo Tello arrived from Dun- 
kirk, and said the Duke of Parma was in Bruges, where he had waited upon 
him, and although the Duke of Parma seemed to be very much pleased with 
the news of the arrival of the Armada, yet on the evening of Saturday at six 
o'clock, when the Captain left Dunkirk, he had not arrived there ; neither had 
the embarkation of the troops, provisions, or stores, commenced. On the morn- 
ing of this day, the Governor of Calais sent his nephew to visit the Duke; he 
brought a large present of refreshments, and was desired to say, on the part of 
the Governor, that the anchorage was very dangerous to continue in, on account 
of its exposure to the currents and cross winds of that channel, which were very 
strong. The Duke relying on the offers of friendship which the Governor of 
Calais made him, sent the purveyor, Bernabe de Pedraso, to buy provisions, and 
the paymaster, Juan de Huerta, went with him. This night the Duke sent Don 
Torge Manrique to the Duke of Parma, to request him to hasten his sailing by 
all possible means, and at ten o'clock the Duke receivedaXetter from his se- 
cretary Arco at Dunkirk, with information that the Duke of Parma had not 
even yet arrived there, nor had even the stores and provisions been embarked, 
an operation which appeared to the secretary to require at least fifteen days to 
complete. This day nine more ships joined the enemy, and a squadron of 
twenty-six ships approached nearer the land, which led to a suspicion that some 
attempt was about to be made on us with fire-ships. The Duke, m consequence, 
ordered Captain Serrano to take a pinnace, and carry with him a cable and 
anchor, for the purpose of directing any fire-ship sent down upon us towards the 
land ; and the Duke sent to all the ships that fronted the enemy, directing them 
to be on the alert, and keep boats ready manned with soldiers for the same pur- 

nose. Inthe middle of the night we discovered two fires burning in the Eng- 
ish fleet, which soon increased to eight. They were eight ships burning fiercely, 
which, under all sail, came with the current directly down upon our capitana 
and the rest of the Armada. The Duke seeing them approach without meeting 
any obstruction on our part, and fearing they contai some invention for ex- 
ploding, weighed his own anchor, and caused the rest of the Armada to do the 
same, directing all, however, to resume their stations as soon as the fire-ships 
had passed. The capitana of the galiasses ran foul of the San Juan of Sicily in 
endeavouring to avoid a fire-ship, and sustained so much damage, that she was 
obliged to remain near the shore. The current turned out to be so strong, that 
it drove the whole Armada rapidly towards the sands of Dunkirk, except the 
capitana and those ships near her, which returned to the anchorage, firing a gun 
as a signal to the others to do the same, but it was not seen. 

Monday 8. At break of day, the Duke, finding that his Armada was very far 
a-head, and that the enemy approached under all sail, weighed for the purpose 
of joining it, intending ihessiede to regain his station. The wind freshened 





* Probably Sir John Hawkins; the squadron, however, blockading Dunkirk, was 
commanded by Lord Henry Seywour, and Count Justin Nassau, 
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from the north-west, which crosses that coast, and the enemy’s fleet, nae om 
of a hundred and thirty-six ships, favoured both by wind tide, app 

very rapidly. The Duke, who was in the rear division, seeing that if he spent 
time in endeavouring to come up with his Armada, it would be lost, in conse- 
quence of its being already very near the sands of Dunkirk, according to the 
report made by the Flemish ame who were with him, determined to make 
head against the whole fleet of the enemy, for the pope of saving it, and he 
therefore returned, placing his broadside towards the enemy, thus covering the 
movements of his own ‘Armada, which he directed, by means of pataches, to 
keep to windward, because it was now standing directly on the sands of Dun- 
kirk. The enemy’s capitana, with the greatest part of their fleet, attacked our 
capitana very furiously, as soon as the day dawned, opening a very heavy fire of 
artillery, sometimes within musket,* sometimes within arquebus range. The 
battle continued until three o’clock in the evening, without one moment's inter- 
mission, and without our capitana’s changing her position until our Armada had 
cleared the sands. The galleon San Marcos, having the Marquess of Pefiafiel 
on board, was near the capitana during the whole of this affair. The capitanat 
of the galiasses, being unable to keep up with our Armada, returned towards 
Calais, and ran aground at the entrance of the port. Some of the enemy’s ships 
chased her, but it is believed she was protected by the guns of the castle, and 
her crew saved. Don Alonzo de Leyva, Juan Mertines de Recalde, the capi- 
tana of Oquendo, all the ships of the Castillian and Portuguese Maestre-de- 
Campos, the capitanas of Diego Florez and Bretendona, and the galleon San 
Juan, having Don Diego Enriquez on board, had resisted the attack of the 
enemy to the utmost, so that all having sustained very considerable injury were 
almost rendered incapable of farther defence, and most of them were now with- 
out balls to fire. Don Francisco de Toledo closed with the enemy’s rear, trying 
to board some of their ships, on which they turned on him, and opened so heavy 
a fire that he was much pressed. , Don Diego Pimentel came down to his 
assistance, and both were placed in very great peril; on which Juan Martinez 
de Recalde and Don Agustin Mesia aided, and extricated them from this 
strait. Notwithstanding this, these two ships ran again into the midst of the 
enemy, as also did Don Alonso de Luzon’s ship, with the Santa Maria de 
Begona, having Garibay, and the San Juan de Sicilia, having Don Diego 
Tellez Enriquez on board; they were attacked by several very heavy ships, 
which closed on them on all sides. The enemy, without furling their sails, 
came almost near enough to board Don Francisco de Toledo, Don Diego 
Pimentel, and Don Diego Tellez Enriquez, firing on them all the time with 
artillery, and they defending themselves with muskets and arquebusses, in con- 
sequence of the closeness of the ships. The Duke, hearing the firing of the 
musketry and arquebusses which continued in the rear-division, without being 
able to discover from his tops what was going on, in consequence of the smoke, 
farther than the seeing two of our ships in the midst of those of the enemy, and 





es A musket was at this time fired on a stand; an arquebus was fired from the 
shoulder. 
t Whereupon Monsieur Goudon, governor of Calais, a man of good estimation in 
t of his prerogative in that place, sent his nephew to give the Englishmen to un- 
derstand, that they should content themselves with the ordinary spoil; and that they 
should leave behind them the great ordnance, as a thing belonging to him by virtue of 
his office. The which embassage, sent a second time unto men more intentive unto | 
their prey than other men’s reason, made the gentleman to be evilly entertained by our 
men, in such sort, that they would have forcibly taken from him some creme * in 
about him, thinking him to be a Spaniard. Whereat M. Goudon, being offen 
caused certain pieces of ordnance to be discharged from the town ; and then the Eng- 
lishmen departed, leaving the galiass at his pleasure, after the loss of some soldiers, 
having, notwithstanding, sacked 22,000 ducats of gold, appertaining unto the King, 
and fourteen coffers of moveables of the Duke of Medina ; with some other, both mo- 
ney and moveables, of other particular men, and some prisoners, among whom was 
Duke Rodrigo of Mendoza, and Duke John Gonzales de Solerzano, under captain of 
the galiass.— Patriccio Ubaldino. 
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that after the enemy’s ships left our Be pare, all bore down to that point— 
go 


ordered the capitana to be put about, to the assistance of the two ships, 
although she was so damaged by shot-holes between wind and water, that it was 
impossible to stop the leaks, and almost the whole of her rigging had been cut 
away during the action. Notwithstanding, the enemy, on seeing the capitana 

roach, abandoned the ships with which they were , which were those 
of Don Alonzo de Luzon, of Garibay, of Don Francisco de Toledo, of Don 
Diego Pimentel, and of Don Diego Tellez Enriquez: of these, the three last, 
being closer to the enemy, and more engaged, had sustained the greatest 
injury, and were rendered useless. Almost the whole of their crews were either 
killed or wounded ; although Don Diego Tellez Enriquez’s ship was still able 
to keep company with us, but in a be disabled state. The Duke and the 
enemy collected their respective fleets. ‘The Duke sent pataches to take out the 
crews of the San Félipe and the San Mateo: that belonging to the San Mateo 
was taken out, though Don Diego Pimentel would not abandon his ship, but 
sent Don Rodrigo de Bivero and Don Luis Vanégas to the Duke, with a request 
that some person capable of determining whether she was sea-worthy, might be 
sent to examine her. The Duke sent him a pilot and a diver of this, his 
own galleon, although he himself was exposed to great risk without them ; but 
they, in consequence of its being now late, and the greatness of the sea, could 
not reach the San Mateo, which they saw, from a distance, go towards Zealand 
that night. The galleon San Félipe ran close alongside the Urea Doncella, and 
put all her crew on board. A short time after Don Francisco had got on board, 
a cry arose that the Urca was sinking, in consequence of which Captain Juan 
Poza de Santiso and Don Francisco de Toledo jumped both back into the San 
FAlipe, with which they went towards Zealand; which was very unfortunate, as 
the alarm of the Urca’s sinking was false, and Don Francisco told the Duke that 
he and all his people were safe on board the Urea. The tide, however, was so 
strong that there was no remedy, and it was not even possible to stop the shot- 
holes in the capitana, which was in great danger of being lost in consequence. 
The Duke wished to have returned with the whole Armada on the enemy this 
day, that he might not have been under the necessity of leaving the Channel ; 
but the pilots inkoresed him the remaining was impossible, as the wind and tide 
were both against him, and the former was in the north-west, which is a cross 
wind on that coast. The pilots said he must either go into the North Sea, or 
run the whole Annada on the sands ; so that for this reason it was impossible to 
avoid leaving the Channel. Moreover, all our best ships were very much 
injured, and incapable of resistance, both on account of shot-holes and the not 
having more balls to fire. 

Tuesday 9. Eve of San Lorenzo. At two o’clock in the morning the wind 
freshened so much, that notwithstanding our capitana kept as muchas possible to 
windward for the purpose of finding a favourable opportunity of re-entering the 
Channel, she could not weather the coast of Zealand. At day-break the north- 
west wind grew calmer, and the enemy’s fleet, consisting of a hundred and nine 
ships, appeared astern, at the distance of little more than halfa league. Our 
capitana remained in the rear-division with Juan Martinez de Recalde, Don 
Alonso de Leyva, the galiasses, the galleon San Marcos, and the San Juan of 
Diego Florez, the rest of our Armada being at a distance, and very much to 
leeward. The enemy’s ships were steering for our capitana, which hauled her 
wind; the galiasses laid to, and the other ships composing the rear-division 
took up the live of battle, on which the enemy laid-to. The Duke fired two 
guns as a signal to the Armada to close, and sent a pilot in a patache to direct 
the ships to keep to windward, because they were very near the sands of Zealand, 
which was the real cause of the enemy’s not coming nearer. The enemy sup- 
posed that our Armada was about to be lost, and the pilots for this coast, whom 
the Duke had on board, told him at this time, that it was im ible to save 
even a single ship, and that the whole Armada would inevitably be driven on 
the sands off the coast of Zealand by the north-west wind which now blew, and 
which God only could change. The Armada being in this critical position, 
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which appeared without remedy, and in only six and a half fathoms water, God 
was pleased to change the wind to west-south-west, which enabled the Armada 
to stand to the north, without exposing any ships to danger, as the Duke had 
sent orders by the pataches that all should follow the capitana, because they 
otherwise would run on the sands of Zealand. This evening the Duke 
assembled the Generals and Don Alonso de Leyva, to determine what was best 
to be done. After explaining the state of the Armada, and the want of cannon- 
balls, all the principal ships having sent fora supply, he asked them whether 
it were better to return to the English Channel, or go back to Spain by the 
North Sea, as no information of the period when the Duke of Parma could join 
had been received. The Council was unanimous in the determination of return- 
ing to the Channel, if it were possible; but if that were impracticable, it 
resolved to go back to Spain by the North Sea, in consequence of the almost 
entire want of every thing necessary in the Armada, and because those ships 
which had hitherto resisted were now disabled. The wind continued increasing 
to the south-south-west, so that the Duke pursued his course to sea, followed by 
the enemy’s fleet. The Duke, in what concerned fighting the capitana, return- 
ing to succour and support the points attacked or in danger, followed the advice 
of the Maestre de Campo Don Francisco de Bobadilla, whose many years’ ex- 

rience in war, both by sea and land, was the cause why he had been ordered 
in Corunna to leave the galleon San Marcos, with which he had been entrusted, 
under the command of the Marquess of Pefiafiel, who was with him, and come 
on board the capitana. The Marquess of Pefiafiel, who had received a similar 
order, excused himSelf out of regard to the Cavaliers embarked with him, and 
remained in the San Marcos. In what concerned the interior management of 
the Armada, and the navigation, the Duke followed the advice of General Diego 
Florez, who had also been directed to embark in the capitana, in consequence 
of his being one of the oldest and most experienced officers in sea affairs. 

Wednesday 10. Our Armada continued its course under a strong south-west 
wind, the sea being very heavy, and the enemy’s fleet following us. In the 
evening, the fury of the wind abating, the enemy stood towards our rear 
division, under all sail ; and the Duke, perceiving there were very few ships 
with Juan Martinez de Recalde in the rear-division, lowered his oe and 
laid-to, firing three guns at intervals, as a signal to the Armade, which was then 
under all sail, to do the same, that it might wait for the ar, and the rear- 
division. What our Armada did on this occasion, Don Baltasar de Zufiga can 
tell! The enemy’s fleet, seeing that our capitana had laid-to, and that the 
galiasses of the rear-division had done the same, and also twelve of our best 
ships, laid-to also on their part, without firing. This evening, the squadron of 
John Accles parted company with the enemy’s fleet, steering for Dunkirk. 

Thursday 11. We pursued our voyage with the same wind, which blew 
strong, the enemy’s fleet keeping at a distance. In the evening, it came up 
under all sail, and we observed the absence of the ships of John Accles: the 
ay iis and the capitana again laid-to, and the enemy again did the same, with- 
out firing. 

F riday 12. At break of day the enemy’s fleet was close to us; but seeing 
the Armada well closed up, and the rear-division reinforced, it stood away, steer- 
ing for England, until we lost sight of it. 

The voyage has been continued with the same wind all the remaining days ; 
we have cleared the Norwegian Channel, without its being possible to return to 
the English Channel, although we have made every effort to effect that object 
until this day, the 20th of August, and now, having doubled the last islands of Scot- 
land, to the north, we are steering for Spain, with a west-north-west wind, 
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ITALIAN HUMOROUS POETRY. 


Tue Italians have a class of poems, of which comparatively little is 
known in this country, called either rime piacevole, or rime 
not at all meaning by the latter term anything like what we should 
understand from a literal translation of it, es perhaps we have 
no other single word for it in our language. ese poems may be 
said to be almost peculiar to Italy: in France, Spain, and Germany 
they have little of the kind, and in this country Lord Rochester's 

2m “ Upon Nothing” is almost our only specimen, and.even that 
is distinguished by too much depth of thought, metaphysical abstrac- 
tion and severity of satire. Phillips’s “ Splendid Shilling” and Shen- 
stone’s “ Schoolmistress” may be thought by some to bear a resem- 
blance to the class ; but they both, especially the latter, rather belong 
to the mock-heroic, of which we have not a few other examples, though 
none perhaps | cays so good. It is evident that at the time Lord Ro- 
chester wrote his poem “ Upon Nothing,” he had in his memory, if 
not in in his sight, Francesco Copetta’s Capitolo (for such was the 
particular name by which pieces of this kind usually went) nel quale 
si lodano le Noncovelle, of which the following is a short extract, 
which will sufiiciently show the spirit of the whole, and partially 
establish Lord Rochester's obligation, a point not hitherto touched. 


“ Nothing is brother to primeval matter, 
On which philosophers their brains may batter, 
But still prove nothing by their solemn patter. 


The worth of nothing ’s wondrously display’d, 
For in the Bible, we all know, ’tis said 
God out of nothing the creation made. 


Yet nothing has nor head, tail, back, nor shoulder ; 
And though than the great dixié it is older, 
Its strength is such that all things first shall moulder. 


The rank of nothing we from this may see: 
The mighty Roman once declar’d, that he 
Cesar or nothing was resolv’d to be.” 


The rime piacevole or burlesche seem to have been the offspring of 
fine animal spirits, operating upon, and quickening a lively imagina- 
tion; and the fancy as well as the ingenuity displayed in them is 
quite astonishing: it is delightful to see how the writers often revel 
in their subjects, and the more trifling they are, the more they rejoice 
in setting them off, and exalting them by dignity of thought and 
graces of style. They have great enjoyment in showing the new and 
witty things that may be said, upon a radish, a cricket, a fig, a large 
nose, a piece of packthread, a sausage, or any other apparently insig- 
nificant object. Many parts of Italy were famous for their sausages, 
and the celebrity of Bologna, in this respect, has gained her at least 
as wide a reputation as her University or her School of Painting. 
Germany can give her savoury productions of the chopping-knife no 
higher claim to esteem, than by calling them Bolognas. Modena was 
at one time equally distinguished in this respect, and Tassoni in his 
Secchta Rapita (Canto v. st. 23.) thought necessary to assign it no 
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other designation than fa ecitta de la salsiccia fina, while in an 
earlier part of his poem (Canto i. st. 31.) he immortalizes Sabatino 
Brunello as primo inventor de la salsiccia fina. Let the reader ob- 
serve with what a true, and at the same time with what a learned 
relish of a sausage Michael Agnolo Firenzuola writes of it, in a can- 
zon which he devoted expressly to its praise— 


“ Sausage is made of every kind of meat. 
We learn, indeed, from history, 
Dedalus knew the mystery ; 
He was a first-rate cook. 
His meat from bulls he took, 
Then gave it to Pasiphaé to eat. 
The skill of many now-a-days surpasses 
In making sausages of flesh of asses, 
They must be asses who think them a treat. 
Semiramis us'd horse-flesh ; 
But she was a piece of coarse flesh. 
A learned Grecian author, 
Speaking of what he saw there, 
Says that in Egypt of dog’s-flesh they make them : 
Id rather much my own compound, 
Large, firm, and round, 
And in the well-clean’d entrails tightly bound. 
Happy, ye old, that are not gabies, 
nd ne’er forsake them! 
Live on such food, and then 
Ye will be young again ; 
So young, you ’ll fancy ye are full-grown babies.” 


And so this sausage-serving Abbot of Prato (who lived in the gay 
times of Leo, Clement, and Paul III.) proceeds in the same strain of 
carnivorous devotion. How much more naturally does he account 
for the passion of Pasiphaé, than Ovid or Apollonius; and no wonder 
if, living upon bull-beef sausages, she produced the Minotaur, without 
any of the scandal to which for many centuries the lady’s character 
has been exposed. But the founder of the De-la-Cruscan Academ 
of Florence (which grew out of the society of the Humidi) thought 
the same theme not below the dignity of his pen; and thus, in his Ca- 
pitolo on the sausage, in terza rima (which we have ventured to imi- 
tate), breaks out in a fit of enthusiastic admiration of pork, the meat 
best adapted to the purpose. 


“ The pig domestic ’s better far than all 
The other animals of earth, sea, air, 
In my poor judgment, which I think not small. 


Nor are there any who in this affair 
Will contradict me, if they duly feel 
The various goodness of that creature rare. 


Oh worthy pig! both gentle and genteel, 
Of every animal superlative, 
And good at dinner, supper, every meal! 


Thou giv’st content to every man alive 
With thy most noble limbs, fat, fair, and round. 
All parts of thee for excellence must strive, 
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Head, feet, and blood ; ay, e’en thy skin is found 
Most wholesome and most grateful to the taste ; 
Boil’d, fried, stew’d, roasted, delicately brown’d. 


All the year through thy excellence will last, 
Dress’d in more ways than one cook ever knew : 
Ten tongues could never tell thy virtues vast! 


But this thy chiefest excellence and true, 
That thy rare flesh can make an old man young : 
Fit food of poets and of emperors too !” 


The thought in the last line but one of this quotation from Graz- 
zini is the same as in the canzon of Michael Agnolo Firenzuola, and 
it seems to have been a proverb. Grazzini’ was known among his 
friends by the designation of J/ Lasca, or the Roach, for it was the 
custom for each of the Members of the Academy of the Humidi to 
take a name connected with water: all Grazzini’s rime piacevole pur- 
port to have been written by J/ Zasea. And this leads us to remark 
upon another point, viz. that this humorous species of poetry, which 
flourished at one period so luxuriantly in Italy, arose not more out of 
the nature of the language than out of the state of society in that 
country. Besides the Humidi already mentioned, there were 
many other clubs or associations of artists and men of letters co- 
existent—the Academia de gli Inquieti, de gli Confusi, and divers 
others. There is no book that gives a more entertaining and vivid 
account of such societies than the Life of Benvenuto Cellini, where 
he speaks of the convivial unions of painters, with Julio Romano at 
their head, and of poets, with Berni for their leader, at which he was 
present. The moral conduct of the Associates was now and then ex- 
ceptionable, and it not a little tinged their productions both of the 
pencil and the pen, but the meetings were most joyous and unre- 
strained, and the mirth was generally as harmless as it was hearty. 
On these occasions many, if not most, of the poesie giocose were read 
or recited, and not a few of the artists of that day were also poets, or 
at least dabblers in poetry as well as in paint. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Italian language is also peculiarly adapted to such 
capricious effusions: Rapin (a very impartial judge, because a 
Frenchman, who never admits any superior excellence in a foreign 
tongue which he can possibly deny), in his Reflections on Modern 
Poetry, states that “ les Italiens expriment mieux le ridicule des 
choses ;” and that “ leur langue est plus propre que la notre, par lair 
badin qu'elle a de dire ce quelle dit.” The fact is indisputable, 
and hence the great difficulty we have found in rendering some of 
these charming pieces into tolerable English. Boileau, however, was 
not so impartial when he talks of the éclatante folie of Italian poetry, 
although he was fain to imitate some of its faux brillans in his Lutrin, 
as well as Gresset in his delectable Vert Vert. 

We have mentioned Italian poet-painters, or painter-poets (as they 
may be called in reference to their superior excellence in the one art 
or in the other) who wrote rime piacevole ; but there is one great 
artist, who was also no inconsiderable satirist, of more modern date, 
who fell foul of the light-infantry of letters, the authors of humorous 
poems of the kind we have been describing, with his wonted vigour. 
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We allude to Salvator Rosa, who, in his second satire, lays about him 
in the following manner. We must use his own words, for they are 
quite untranslatable. 


“ Oh Febo! oh Febo! e dove sei condotto ? 
Questi gli studii son d'un gran cervello ! 
Sono questi i pensier d’un capo dotto ? 


Lodar le mosche, i grilli, e il ravanello, 
Ed altre scioccherie ch’ hanno composto 
Il Berni, il Mauro, il Lasca, ed il Burchiello.” 


Here we see that he names three of the principal authors of rime 
pracevole, for it is not at all fair to include Burchiello, who was called 
the Barber of Florence, and most of whose productions were mere 
nonsensical absurdities, with here and there a stroke of humour, or a 
| personal allusion now totally unintelligible: this, too, notwithstanding 
ull the painful annotations of Doni, in the edition of 1553, dedicated 
to no less a man than Tintoretto, who seems to have had a ge- 
! nuine relish for the ridiculous. But Burchiello, to do him justice, did 
: not owe all his reputation to mere nonsense-verses, as most of them 
may be fairly called: here and there he writes in a much better 
strain, as will be evidenced by the following sonnet, with its coda, 
which contains a very amusing as well as instructive apologue. 


7 — 8 Fe et 


THE VAGRANT ANT. 


“ An Ant one day was roaming through the valleys, 
When by some chance she saw a horse’s head, 
Or skull, quite white, for it had long been dead : 
: She took it for a spacious royal palace. 
/ The more she looks, the more the fabric tallies 
f With her first notion: to herself she said, 
‘ | want a house and this shall do instead, 
Full of fine chambers, passages, and alleys.’ 
When weary of surveying it about, 
She sought in vain for something that was eatable, 
A sort of thing ’tis hard to do without. 
‘ Where I came from (she cried) there was a free table : 
I will return without delay. I fear 
I shall be starv’d to death if I stay here.’-— 
I also hold it clear, 
Where there are victuals every place is handsome, 
And all are ugly where you can’t command some.” 


The coda is of course delivered by the writer in his own proper 
person, and the whole was intended to ridicule great houses, where 
a vast deal of state was kept up to the starvation of the inmates. 
The same thought occurs somewhere in Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore, 
but we have mislaid the reference, and have not time just now to 
turn over the four-and-twenty cantos to find it. Some of the rime 
piacevole were addressed by poets to their patrons, in whose pa- 
laces they lived, now and then with a scanty allowance of money, 
but oftener merely for the sake of the table at which they were per- 
mitted to eat and drink. These poems therefore give us a curious in- 
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sight into the state of society at that date in Italy. Romolo Bertini 
seems to have been one of those who obtained a small annuity, for in 
a sonnet addressed to Leopold, his patron, he acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of dieci scudi il mese ; and in another, which we are about to 
quote, he pleads very hard, and with much humour, for an increase 
of his allowance: the turn at the conclusion is very pleasant and 
unexpected. 


“ My Lord, I must acknowledge very clearly 
That memory is least where wit is greatest, 
Which shows, though proof comes rather of the latest, 
Why thou, so witty, treatest me so queerly. 
This is the reason ([ should hint it merely) 
Why to my sonnets thou cry’st often sa¢ est, 
why I pester thee whene’er thou waitest, 
Compelling me to insolence, or nearly. 
All that I ask to satiate hunger, dryness, 
Will raise me and my desperate fortunes higher, 
But cannot lower a single inch your highness. 
It was decreed by heaven, that my desire 
Thou shouldst fulfil: ’tis fit to have some shyness 
In proving heaven itself to be a liar.” 


This point is similar to that in Moore’s epigram beginning “ Your mo- 
ther says, my little Venus,” but we freely acquit him of any plagiarism. 
Bertini was not like Berni, who could lie on his back in his garret 
and count the rafters, despising courts and patrons: [ Vide Orlando 
Innamorato, canto Ixvii. st. 36. et seg.) in one part of his rifaci- 
mento he expressly calls upon the Anthropophagi and Lestrigoni of 
Boiardo to swallow cortigiani and empii padroni, who devoured the 
flesh and blood of their unhappy dependants and left them only their 
bare bones. Berni was a genius above the world, who ake | set at 
nought its troubles, or rather rejoice that he had them to contend 
with, and all his poetry shows a most hilarious spirit of reckless inde- 
pendence: he must have been a delightful fellow; and Dolce, who 
wrote a long poem upon Berni’s huge nose, is a contemporary witness 
to his powers of conversation, The same praise seems to be due, 
though not by any means in the same degree, to Pier Salvetti, of 
whom, however, little is known beyond what he tells us himself in the 
terzetti he has left behind him, It was a peculiarity of the humo- 
rous poems of Italy, that the authors in the midst of their jocularity 
sometimes introduced matter deserving the gravest meditation; and 
Salvetti, whose chapter “ Upon the loss of a Cricket” is now before us, 
affords a striking proof of it: he there inserts the following semi- 
serious apostrophe to justice, which is perhaps as fine as anything of 
the kind in Italian. 


** Oh Justice! Justice! where art thou? 
Thou ‘rt not on earth poor Virtue’s nurse ! 

Thou ne'er wast wanted more than now, 
When all things grow from bad to worse. 

Our Justice here ’s a mere impostor, 

Beneath thy name all vice to foster, 

And bears a sword, the worst of curses, 

To cut and empty people’s purses. 
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— — oe as we know, 
as lost balance long ; 
And ’tis all one with cxvaeni® 
To have the right side or the wrong : 
For gold has power to make her mute, or 
Say “no” or “ yes” to every suitor. 
A rich man may in prison revel ; 
Come out a saint, go in a devil. 


In poverty’s well-beaten way 
honest man must run his race, 

While the proud rogue secure may stay 

Obtaining money, rank, and place. 
Must we live thus ?—Indeed I dread it, » 
But yet I will not give it credit. hae 
Justice! descend ; will nought be then amiss: 
Begin the slaughter of thine enemies !” 


The power of gold, in the second stanza, to make Justice say “ no,” 
or “ yes,” according to convenience, is precisely Dante’s thought— 


“ Del no per li denar vi si fa ita.” — Inferno, c. xxi. 


Salvetti, if we are not mistaken, was a priest ; at least he gives us 
to understand that he was in orders—and it was not then looked upon 
as at all inconsistent that he should write poesie giocose, even of the 
freest kind. One of the most notorious authors of this class (and who 
also wrote admirably in other departments) was Giovanni, or John, 
de la Casa, who was made Archbishop of Benevento by Paul ITI. and 
who very nearly contrived to thrust his head into a cardinal’s hat. 
Some of his biographers endeavour to prove that he wrote rime 
burlesche only, prima che fosse in chiesa; but the best authorities esta- 
blish that this was not the fact. He has produced a great deal that 
is quotable, and, among others, a very pleasant chapter on his own 
name John, which he considered a great misfortune to have received 
from his godfathers and godmothers. Old Burton, in his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” (the reader must take the trouble to find the page, 
for here we are at fault for the exact reference,) says that “ Socrates 
thought it worthy of him formally to advise parents to give their 
children well-sounding names ;” and Archbishop John de la Casa was 
decidedly of opinion, although we can by no means agree with him, 
that John was not only an ill-sounding name, but that there were 
other very valid objections to it. The following is the sense of part 
of what he advances :— 


“ If I were younger by some twenty years, 
I would be re-baptised without all doubt, 
To change a name which everywhere one hears. 


My duty I can hardly go about; 
In fact, I cannot any where be seen, 
But five or six at least will baw! it out ; 


And when I turn, it is not I they mean. 
’Tis quite a nuisance to have such a name, 
And a disgrace, too, and has always been. 
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Ni peshcnnhonanaeshens inst dena 
chimney-sweepers, shoe-blacks, too ; 
And though ’tis mine, yet how am I to blame? 


I had rather be a German, or a Jew, 
Esteeming it by far a less disgrace ; 
I should rejoice to be Bartholomew, 


Matthew, or Simon with a weasel-face ; 
Or any thing but what I am, in short, 
Being but one of such a low-lived race. 


Those who baptize us, really should not sport 
With children’s future peace in such a way, 
But be discreet, and choose their names from court. 


All ye that love me truly, never say 
My name is John, or by it to me speak ; 
Oh, call me any name but that, I pray ! 


Some may insist ‘tis taken from the Greek, 
Like many other names, as they pretend : 
What signifies the etymon we seek, 


When 'tis a name that must all ears offend ? 
And no man willingly, 1’m sure, would choose 
To have it own’d by relative or friend. 


You can’t abridge it; and whiche’er you use, 
Whether you make it Johnny or plain Jack, 
’Tis only worse ; and well may all abuse 


What only fits some miserable hack.” 


It is to be remarked that in Italian the name of Giovanni admits of 
sundry derogatory derivatives and diminutives unknown in English, 
such as Nanni, Vanni, Vannino, Vannozzo, &c. which gives the ori- 
ginal a degree of force that cannot be transferred to a translation. 
When de la Casa says—“ I'd rather be a German,” &c. he refers no 
doubt to what Berni had so well said, in one of his Capitoli, against 
the horrible names just brought by Pope Adrian from Germany— 


** Nome da fare sbigottire un cane, 
Da fare spiritare un cemitero 
Al suon del parole orrende e strane.” 


A number of Italian poets of high celebrity at. one time clubbed 
their wits for the purpose of giving point and application to the 
jests and scioccherie of a notorious buffoon of the name of Ber- 
toldo. These constitute a body of humorous poetry, not always very 
intelligible to foreigners, but now and then very witty and amusing. 
Among these were Padre. Sebastiano Paoli, Dottore Francesco Za- 
notti, Abate Carlo Innocenzo Frugoni, Abate Giuseppi Amadesi, 
with sixteen others ; and the work went through several editions in a 
very short time. It is full of obscurities of matter and style, and 
although we have paid some attention to Italian poetry, during the 
last ten or twelve years, we frankly own that there are many parts 
of the corpulent volume we cannot pretend to explain. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that in some of the tales what is intended 
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for pleasantry ap to us mere grossness,—a mistake not unfre- 
quently made by Italian novelists and poets, from Sacchetti to Casti, 
but certainly not Casti included. Casti is often coarse, but never 
without wit; and on some future occasion we may endeavour to 
show that he has been much libelled, and that his novelle, quite 
independent of their immorality, contain a vast deal of humour, and 
rofound wisdom, conveyed in exquisite versification. The follow- 
ing sonnet, founded upon one of Bertoldo’s jests, contains, together 
with a good joke, a better moral lesson: the original is in what the 
Italians call rime tronche, and we, monosyllabic rhymes; which are 
used in that language for comic effect, in the same way that double 
and triple rhymes are often employed in English. Muratori, in his 
work, Della erfetta Poesia Italiana, tells us gravely that he could 
find no trace in any author of such a supposed custom among 
the Greeks and Romans, just as if Girolamo Gigli (the author of 
ret meant to be understood literally upon the point: it 
is calle 


- 
“ THE SIEVE. 


‘“< Tp we may trust Bertoldo’s famous history, 
The King said to him, ‘ Come to me to-morrow, 
So that I both may see you and not see you ;’ 
A seeming contradiction and a mystery. 
What did Bertoldo then? You will agree you 
Ne’er heard a subtler trick. He went to borrow 
A monstrous sieve: the King, as he had told him, 
The sieve in front, could and could not behold him. 
Now, we may well explain from this contrivance 
ba An old time (of some strange customs mother) 
ey put a sieve in bed with those just married, 
To indicate there needed some connivance ; 
That ’twixt the wedded sieves should aye be carried, 
To see and not see—trust, not trust each other,” 


Muratori pronounces this composition giocoso e piacevole, and 
abounding in moltissime grazie; therefore if it do not seem to 
the reader to deserve this praise, it must be our fault. The 
pleasantry consists principally in the application, for the moral that 
husbands and wives should wink at each other’s goings on is very 
old, and no where more necessary than in Italy. Fortiguerri, who, 
as all are aware, is a comparatively modern author, has put it 
as well as any body, in the fifth canto of his Ricciardetto /— 


“‘ Che son pazzi i mariti, e ancor le mogli, 
I quai cercan di-cio che lor da pene.” 


This passage should be written as a motto over every door belonging 
to every married couple from Milan to Reggio. C. R, 
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THE UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. OF THE PROPLE ESSENTIAL 
TO THE PUBLIC. HAPPINESS. A rit 


‘Tux duty of a man hath variety ; and me peapneeiens of men are strangely 
divided ; and every state of lie hath its proper prejudice ; and we shall perceive that 
men generally need knowledge to their passions, and to master their pre- 
judice ; and therefore to see your brother in ignorance is to see him unfurnished to all 

works ; and every master is to cause his family to be instructed ; every governor 
is to instruct his charge, every man his brother, by all possible and just provisions. 
For if the people die for want of knowledge, they who are set over them, shall also die 
for want of charity.” —Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Works, vol. v. p. 277. 


Ir is at length settled by the opinions of the wisest of men, after the best 
experience, that, whatever more must be done for the good of society at large, 
and of the poor in particular, one of the readiest means of improving the con- 
dition of both, is thoroughly to instruct the uneducated. No thinking man, 
indeed, believes that schools alone, even if extensive enough for teaching all.the 
ignorant, old as well as young, will get rid of the just call for general reform ; 
but such a consummation will do much in aid of other things, and by sharpen- 
ing the invention of all classes, when reflecting upon what more is wanted, it 
will greatly facilitate its attainment. On the other hand, few will look. for 
lasting peace in all that may be accomplished besides, if firm foundations for 
future good be not laid, in the sound knowledge which in various ways can now 
be safely given.to the whole people. 

The frat step to this end is, to learn the extent in Point of numbers of the 
people’s present want of knowledge. Ten years ago* it was thought by those 
then held to be the persons best acquainted with the subject, that one-ninth 
only of any population could be found proper to be admitted into all kinds of 
schools. e subsequent exertions of many excellent individuals in this coun- 
try, and abroad, and more extensive inquiries, have shewn that opinion to have 
been erroneous. In parts of England not very carefully provided with the 
means of education, about a sixth part ofthe people is at present actually at 
school; and in the United States of North America (whence, in spite of our 
pride, we have to learn many lessons) numerous districts afford examples of 
instruction being imparted to more than to one-third aad one-fourth parts of 
~ inhabitants. Particular cases will illustrate these positions most satis- 

actorily. 

At Seanion in Sussex, out of 1436, the number of all the inhabitants of 
that town, according to the census of the present year, there are 240 children at 
school, although hitherto neither any infant school nor a school of indusiry is 
established there; and although the grammar school of the place is not yet con- 
ducted upon the only plan, which, as will be seen in our next number, is calcu- 
lated sufficiently to attract numerous scholars. By the average distribution of ages 
in Sussex, as in other parts of England, about five-twelfths of the people are 
under fifteen years of age; and the large majority of individuals of that period 
ought to be at some kind of school. is rule, if properly acted upon, would 
give at Steyning at least 450 scholars instead of the present number, 240; whilst 
many individuals at more advanced ages than fifteen years, might easily be 
provided with other means of instruction better suited to their time of life. 

The United States of North America, with almost an English population, 
afford the following examples to illustrate the subject. In Kentucky, at Hop- 
kin’s ville, a place scarcely perhaps yet redeemed from the wilderness, and not 
too favourable an example of American towns, out of 1350 souls, 426 enjoy 

lar instruction ; 226 being at ordinary schools, (not yet including infant 
schools) arid 200 attending the Lyceum, an institution of great im of 
which a few words will be said —r) Again, in the State of New York, 
with a population of one million and a half, 500,000 children are in the course 


® See the speech of the present Lord Chancellor upon bringing in a. Bill in 1820 for 
the general education of the people. ae 
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of education. How many of the people attend Lyceums does not appear; and 
infant schools, although highly esteemed, are yet far from being universal. 
Other States of the Union are equally strenuous to promote the great object of 
teaching the people ; and one of the ablest statesmen of that country, Mr, Li- 
vingston, has recorded the effect of the system in the following terms: “ The 

lan of general religious instruction, embracing the doctrines common to all 
Phristian sects, and excluding all sectarian doctrine, has been for years prac- 
tised in Boston ; and such success has attended it, that, although a pyre 
have been in operation more than ten years, and on an average more than three 
thousand have been educated in them every year, not one of those educated 
there has been even committed for a crime. In New York a similar effect has 
been observed. Of the thousands educated in the public schools of that city, 
taken generally from the poorest classes, but one, it is asserted, has ever been 
convicted, that for a trifling offence.”’* 

These are facts which, if they prove the vastness of the work to be accom- 
plished in this country, also prove the great amount of the materials waiting to 
receive only due care, in order to become of inestimable value. Especially is 
it to be considered in reference to the extent of the labour recommended, that 
education must be afforded to ail the people, unless the reproach is to be in- 
curred of leaving some against their will in more disadvantageous circumstances 
than the rest. 

In England alone, taking the population at nine millions, there ought to be 
schools for at least three millions of souls under fifteen years of age, after making 
every deduction for sickness and other impediment: and no provision of any 
kind, public or private, probably now exists for the education of many more 
than one-half of this number. If one seventh part of these are taught at their 
parents’ expense, the rest unquestionably claim fairly, more or less, a public 
provision. The proper mode of raising this provision is not perhaps easily set- 
tled. There are strong objections to mere charity schools. But pudlie schools 
are indispensable; and what is — by general taxation is not a charity. 
In the present unequal distribution of property too, and most oppressed condition 
of the labouring poor, to expect large contributions directly, is out of the ques- 
tion. Nor is the evil of charity absolute ; as the Pension List is filled without 
much self-abasement in those who have veither personal, nor reflected merits, 
it is probable that education will bring with it compensations for the humility 
which its apparent eleemosynary character may fix upon the scholars. Odious 
distinctions must be rejected, and some palliatives may be devised for the evil, 
if it prove to be one, after we shall have determined to do the great work, to 
which, at the worst, it will be but an inconsiderable obstacle. In this very 
general estimate females are included ; inasmuch as every plan of national edu- 
cation must be exceedingly imperfect which is confined to boys alone. 

The existing institutions of the country for the purposes of education seem to 
be consistent with the proposed supply, by taxation, of what will more ade- 
quately meet the acknowledged wants of the people. If any of these institu- 
tions require to be reformed, as undoubtedly they do, due reformation is an 
essential part of their rule; and without violence to foundations they may all be 
accommodated to any improvements which sound discretion recommends. 

In the following sketch of what is needful for the instruction of the contem- 
plated three millions, it has been attempted to include all existing establishments 
in the range of what seems good for the more extensive usefulness of the old 
institutions, whilst their permanence is insured by connecting them advanta- 
geously with what is indispensable and new. 

There is wanted, then, a system comprising, first, seminaries for teachers, male 
and female, and of various qualifications; secondly, infant schools ; thirdly, 
what are usually termed primary schools; fourthly, Sunday schools; fifthly, 
schools of industry ; sep A mechanics’ institutes and /yceums ; seventhly, 
grammar schools ; and eighthly, colleges. 


* Introductory Report to the Code of Prison Discipline for Louisiana. “By Edward 
Livingston. London edition. 1827. p. 22.—See Welster’s Speeches. 4 
F2 
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First. Seminaries for teachers; male and female, and of various qualifications. 
Whether his Majesty the King of the French, the great practical pedagogue of 
the day, or Lord Chancellor Brougham, the greater theoretical “ schoolmaster,” 
may have reflected upon the importance of this first towards the effectual 
education of the people, seems doubtful. They will however, admit its 
pressing necessity, which is proved by nothing more clearly, than by the diffi- 
culty now felt in private life to select a good school for the children of the rich ; 
and by the more frequent difficulty there is experienced in all parts of the coun- 
try, whenever the increasing demand calls for the establishment of a new school 
for the poor. Competent teachers are rare, and above all price. 

In Switzerland something is done for this object in one of the cantons; and 
various private associations in England and in other countries intimate its 
utility. In regard to the professors of one particular line of study, the munifi- 
cence of a private gentleman in America is worthy of universal respect. Mr. 
Van Rennselaer, to whom we allude, a rich land-owner of the State of New 
York, has settled between seven and eight hundred pounds a-year upon a semi- 
nary of teachers to give instruction in the application of science to the common 

urposes of life ;—of teachers of science to the farmers and artisans of America. 

e results of this establishment are understood to have far exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of the founder. Five classes have graduated at the school, 
and many of the members of each class are engaged in teaching upon the ex- 
perimental and demonstrative plan, and in preparing other teachers for the same 
duties in British America, as well as in various parts of the United States. 

To a certain extent all universities are seminaries for instructing ¢eachers of 
the higher schools ; and such establishments as the Training Department of 
the British and Foreign School Society do much ; but the want especially to be 
provided against by the seminaries contemplated, in this first article of our sys- 
tem, is the want, to use the language of the volume to which we are indebted for 
the foregoing notice of Mr. Van Rennselaer’s foundation, of “ seminaries devoted 
to the preparation of elementary teachers of the common branches, and to pre+ 
paring instructors to give the first lessons to the infant.” * 

It has been observed, by a most competent judge, the late Governor Ashman, 
of Liberia, that English-bred teachers excel those of other countries. Such 
testimony might stimulate us to multiply them with zeal; and, as Britain of old 
was the nursery of Druidism and religion to Western Europe, we might now 
= a more honourable renown in the superiority of our disseminators of better 
creeds. 

Secondly. Infant schools. With respect to infant schools, so much might be 
said with advantage, that we regret to be confined to a very few words indeed 
on the subject. They are spreading rapidly in every quarter of the globe. 
They are the happiest means of withdrawing the young from evil example, apd 
from the bad language of the unfortunate convicts in New South Wales, where 
they were introduced seven years ago; in India, and in Africa,} they are found 





* American Annals of Education, Vol. i. pp. 231, 232. Boston, May 1831. 

t The following account of the first infant school at the Cape of Good Hope, from 
the pen of the master, a very young man, himself an infant school pupil, to his father, 
Mr. Buchanan, of Westminster, will be read with interest :— ** April 1, 1830. 

** We commenced school on the 15th of last month. It is principally intended for 
the children of slaves, and already contains 160. Here is a capital field for exertion ! 
The greater part of the children are little curly -headed urchins, flat-nosed, and thick 
lips, ‘with snow-white teeth, and fine, large intelligent eyes. They are remarkably 
active, and in docility and capacity I think them superior to the white children here, 
who are ly spoiled, and who early acquire a violent, domineering spirit, the 
natural effect of slavery upon the masters. One of the most pleasing scenes I ever be- 
held, or could imagine, is ted by these little bronze and japanned creatures, 
when they walk round the school to the sound of my flute, or sing, 

‘Oh! how pretty ’tis to see 

: Little children all agree ;’ 
clapping their hands, or stamping their feet to the sound of their own voices ; or a 
number of them in the class-room, with my brother at their head, learning to read, 
spell, count, or repeat the little hymns and songs.” 
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most successful in anticipating the uncivilised habits of the tribes, to whom we 
have but toooften im only the ills of civilised tyranny, and more than bar- 
barian degradation. In our own most crowded streets they offer asylums from filth 
and neglect, and present examples of all that is good and happy. Still, infant 
schools are almost languishing in England for want of sone support and good 
visitation. There are, perhaps, 25,000 children in » instead of 150,000, 
who ought to be there. In Westminster, for instance, the centre of public 
spirit, there are above 8000 children, from two to six years of age, fit for infant 
schools. During twelve years also, the richer people of Westminster have had 
before their eyes eminently successful examples of these schools, from their first 
establishment under Mr. Buchanan, their originator ; and the inhabitants possess 
a rental of more than a million sterling on the one hand, whilst they see a yearly 
increasing mass of crime and pauperism threatening their on the other. 
Nevertheless, in defiance of this invitation—of this means of enjoying the good, 
and of the warning given by so much evil, about 1000 only of the children are 
provided with this excellent corrective to vice. 

An infant school in Geneva possesses an advantage deserving of universal 
adoption. The most valuable part of that establishment is justly described to 
be the spacious and beautiful garden, of which the children have the use. This 
is regarded by its instructor, M. Monod, as absolutely indispensable. In it 
they take their diversions, perform gymnastic exercises, labour with their little 
rakes, wooden shovels, wheelbarrows, a roof being made over part of the 
grounds for exercise in wet weather. 

There are now in England, it is thought, above 500 infant schools, the whole 
number wanted being about 6000. Whatever may be said of other seminaries, 
to these there seems to be no serious objection. Instead of taking labourers 
from industry, the absence of infants at school enables their mothers to attend to 
yom employment; and most enviable will that Member of a Reformed 

tliament be, who shall bring before the legislature the details proper to 
proniote the establishment of institutions, which, duly managed, will secure 
universal applause. 

Thirdly. Primary schools. This title, which should be transferred to infant 
schools, designates those with which we are all familiar, under the names of the 
National, or Bell’s schools, and the Lancasterian schools. As it is no part of 
the present purpose to discuss minute details respecting the management of dif- 
ferent modes of instruction, it is sufficient to say, that about 370,000 children 
now attend the National, and above 60,000 the Lancasterian schools ; and it will be 
cause of much satisfaction if the distinctions heretofore productive of many evils 
to these establishments, can be removed by an honest and wise union of them 
all, divested of mutually injurious peculiarities in point of religious minor 
doctrines. 

Fourthly. Sunday schools. These schools are also familiar to every reader. 
They now contain about one million of scholars, most of whom, however, attend 
the primary schools; to the statement of which fact we shall only add, that it 
has been proposed by one of the ablest of those scholars, Mr. Rowland De- 
aon, of Manchester, to increase their usefulness by adding to their subjects 
of study. 

Fifthly. Schools of Industry. It has often been objected to the education of 
the poor, that the profitable employment of their hands is better for them than 
the intellectual employment of their heads; and if schooling made idle men, 
there would be much in the objection. Our forefathers were of opinion, how- 
ever, that schooling is not in itself an evil; and if it can be shown, that pro- 
fitable labour may be exercised, and habits of industry acquired, at the very 
time during which learning is being gained, the cause of learning, thus com- 
bined with industry, will tnumph without a dissentient voice. — 

For several years past, Fellenberg and others upon the Continent have united 
various kinds of labour with study; a practice familiar to the most eminent 
nations of antiquity. In the United States (to go again to North America for 
examples of good,) this system has of late been most favourably begun at 
schools called Manual Labour Academies. To Englishmen, who know how 
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much general and scientific tuition takes place in the Royal Navy at the same 
time that the midshipmen are also discharging their frequently arduous naval 
duties, it will be obvious, that to divide the attention in this way, is far from 
having the effect of blunting the faculties. To what extent it may be carried as 
an economical process, remains to be tried by experience. Already, however, 
it has given hope to hundreds of the poor, that the morning of life is not neces- 
sarily to be worn away in unmitigated toil, leaving old age either ignorant or 
nyless. 

Sixthly. Lyceum and Mechanics’ Institutions. These institutions are of 
somewhat a like kind ; the latter being of English origin ; the former, of Ame- 
rican. It is not intended to say more respecting Mechanics’ Institutions, than 
that experience has proved them to be deserving of more extensive use, and their 
founder, Dr. Birkbeck, to be one of the benefactors of his species. 

The American Lyceums being less known, and in some important points of 
a different character, the following account of them is offered from the volume* 
before quoted, / 


The name Lyceum was originally applied to institutions designed to promote the cul- 
tivation of natural science, by mutual communication and influence ; and a number of 
these were long since established in the state of New York, whose efforts have done 
more perhaps for the promotion of science than any other single means. Within a few 
years, the people of a town in Massachusetts resolved to form an institution for mutual 
improvement, not merely in natural science, but on all subjects of immediate interest 
at usefulness, and with a special reference to the promotion of knowledge among them- 
selves, and the extension of the sphere of instruction in common schools, by exciting 
the taste for knowledge, and showing its value. They assumed the name Lyceum. 
This example was imitated by other towns. Several towns united to form a County 
Lyceum, composed of delegates from the towns. The institution spread from county to 
county. State Lyceums have ultimately been formed in several States, designed to em- 
brace the County Lyceums, and others are soon to be formed. 

In this way, the term Lyceum has been applied to associations for mutual improve- 
ment, by means of discussions and public lectures, and the collection of libraries, appa- 
ratus, and objects of natural history. In this application of the term, which has now 
become too general to be changed, the Lyceum 1s essentially a social institution, avail- 
ing itself of the social principle to call forth the resources of every individual, for the 
benefit of the community. The subjects of discussion and lectures will, of course, vary 
with the resources, and with the disposition of the members. In this way, topics are 
treated which the wants and taste of the community demand ; and all are interested in 
it as &@ means of amusement, as well as of instruction. 

More questionable means of amusement are thus excluded ; and a new and improv- 
ing direction is given to the thoughts and conversation of all its members in their social 
intercourse. 

These institutions have actually produced these effects to a very considerable extent. 
In some towns, collections in natural history, libraries, and apparatus have been pur- 
chased. In others, buildings have been erected for the Lyceum, which have n 
at the same time used for other public purposes. In some instances, public spirit has 
been awakened by means of these associations, which has shown itself in the promotion 
of other public objects of great importance. 

Such are the associations which have united in resolving to form a National Lyceum, 
designed to consist of delegates from State Lyceums, in order to combine their efforts, 
and watch over the interests of these institutions throughout the country. Simple and 
republican in their character, adapting themselves to the wants and conditions of every 
community, and leading to combined operations for public we think they are 


among those means of usefulness which deserve the patronage of every friend of improve- 
ment. 


The particulars of grammar schools and colleges, and their proper connexion 
with the institutions now noticed, together with the manner in which this whole 
system of national education may be established in England, so that we may be 
one people, and of one mind, will be the subjects for a future paper. 











* American Annals of Education for 1831. No. V. Su plement, p. 9. We are 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH AN AMBITIOUS STUDENT 
IN ILL HEALTH, NO. VII. 


CONVERSATION THE EIGHTH.—Continued. 


A. THERE seems to have been in Young’s mind a remarkable turn 
towards the ambitious. His poetry and his life equally betray that 
certain loftiness of desire and straining after effect—which both in 
composition and character we term ambitious. 

Z. It is rather a curious anecdote in literary history that the 
austere Young should have attempted to enter Parliament under the 
auspices of that profligate bankrupt of all morality, public and pri- 
vate, Philip Duke of Wharton. Had he succeeded—what difference 
might it have made not only in Young’s life but in his character! Is 
it not on the cards that the grandest of all theological poets, (for 
neither Milton nor Dante are in reality theological poets, though 
they are often so called,) might have become, in that vicious and 
jobbing age of parliamentary history, a truckling adventurer or an 
intriguing placeman? 

A, The supposition is not uncharitable when we look to his after- 
life, and see his manceuvres for ecclesiastical preferment. For my 
own part I incline to suspect that half the sublime melancholy of the 
poet proceeded from the discontent of the worldling. 

L. It is certainly possible that' not even the loftiest sentiments— 
the fullest mind—the most devout and solemn fervour of religion 
may suffice to chase away the poor and petty feelings that in this 
artificial world fasten themselves around the heart, and are often the 
base causes of the most magnificent efforts of genius. The blighting 
of a selfish ambition produced the Gulliver of Swift—and possibly 
also deepened the ebon dies of the verse of Young. A morbid dis- 
content—an infirmity of constitution—breathed its gloom into the 
“ Rasselas” of Johnson, and the “ Childe Harold” of him who loved 
to be compared with Johnson. When the poet flies, after any afflic- 
tion in the world, to his consolatory and absorbing art, he is unaware 
that that affliction which inspires him is often composed of the 
paltriest materials. So singular and complex, in short, are the 
sources of inspiration, so completely and subtly are the clay and the 
gold moulded together, that, though it may be a curious metaphy- 
sical pleasure to analyse, and weigh, and sift, the good and the evil 
therein, it is not a labour that it is very wise in us to adopt. Let 
us drink into our souls the deep thought and lofty verse of Lucretius, 
without asking what share belonged to the philtre and what to the 
genius. | 

We may remark that the contemplation exhibited in the poetry of 
the Ancients turns usually towards a gay result, and sighs forth an 
Epicurean moral—the melancholy is soft, not gloomy, and brightens 
up at its close. 





a Vina liques, et spatio brevi 


Spem longam reseces; dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
/Etas; carpe diem quam minimim credula postero.” 


Life is short—while we speak it flies—enjoy then the present and 
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forget the future—such is the chief moral of ancient poetry, a grace- 
ful and a wise moral—indulged beneath a southern sky, and well 
deserving the phrase applied to it~“ the philosophy of the garden”— 
telling us of the brief and fleeting life of the flowers that strround 
us, only to encourage us to hang ‘over their odours while we may. 
But it must be observed that this, the more agreeable, shape: of me- 
lancholy is more remarkable among the Romans than the Greeks. 
Throughout the various philosophies of the latter the dark and sad- 
dening doctrine of an irresistible Fate flows like a bitter stream ;— - 
and an unrelieved and heavy despondency among the less popular 
of the remains of Greek poesy often comes in startling contrast to 
the gayer wisdom of that more commonly admired. Turn from 
Anacreon to the fragments of Mimnermus, collected by Stobaus— 
it is indeed turning from the roses to the sepulchre beneath. “ Life 
is short—we learn from the Gods neither evil nor good—the black 
fates are before us—death and old age at hand. Not one among 
mortals whom Jupiter heaps not with afflictions,” &c. It is chiefly 
from this more sombre order of reflection that the English contem- 
plative writers deduce their inspiration. Lord Sackville, in the 
* Mirror of Magistrates,” may furnish no inadequate notion of the 
exaggerating extent to which we have carried despondency. He 
therein makes Sorrow in hell, introducing the reader to the principal 
characters in our history! With our earlier writers Young was in- 


-timately acquainted and deeply imbued. But of all great poets his 


plagiarisms are the least naked. Drummond says— 


“ This world a hunting is ; 
The prey poor man—the Nimrod fierce is death.” 


And Young at once familiarises and exalts the image— 


“IT see the circling hunt of noisy men 
Burst law’s enclosure, leap the mounds of right, 
Pursuing and pursued, each other's prey— 
Till Death that mighty Hunter aaitee them all.” 


The love of common and daily images is very remarkable in Young; 
but when we come to examine the works of the greater poets, we 
shall generally be surprised to find that those poets who abound in 
the most lofty and far-fetched images, invariably furnish also the 
most homely. It is the genius in whom we miss the one that avoids 
the other. We may be quite sure when we open Shakspeare that 
the sublimest metaphor will be in the closest juxtaposition with what 
in any one else we should not hesitate to call the most vulgar— 


“ ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time: 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death— Out—out, brief candle !” 


It is too much the cry to accuse Young, as a peculiarity in his 
genius, of being too bombastic, and turgid, and peregrinate ia his 
metaphors—fond of conceits and addicted to exaggeration. Doubt- 
less he is so; but as the man in the play exclaims—* your great 
geniuses can never say a thing like other people’—and it certainly 
is noticeable, though common-place or uninvestigating critics have 
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said the contrary, that in all modern literature it is the loftiest order 
of genius that will furnish examples of the most numerous exaggera- 
tions and the most grotesque conceits. .Among the Italians. we. all 
know how: prevalent they are; Even the cold rules of the French 
drama do not banish them, and Corneille still, beyond all comparison 
the grandest of the French poets, is.also. the most addicted, to 


extravagances. 


“ Ma plus douce esperance est de perdre l’espoir” * 


is oné among a thousand. You recollect, of course, those extrava- 
gances which Addison selects from Milton, and the many others in 
that great poet which Addison did not select; in short, when we 
blame Young for a want of strict taste in his metaphors, we blame 
him for no fault peculiar to himself, but one which he’ shares with 
the greatest poets of modern times in so remarkable a degree that 
it almost seems a necessary part of their genius. And I am not 
quite certain whether after all it is they, or we the critics, who are 
in the wrong. I think that had a list of their conceits been pre- 
sented to Milton and to Young, they would have had a great deal 
to say in their defence. Certainly, by the way, Dr. Johnson, in his 
hasty and slurring essay on Young's poetry, has not been fortunate 
in the instances of conceits which he quotes for reprobation. For 
example, he says of a certain line applied to Tyre in Young's 
Merchant—* Let burlesque try to go beyond him.” The line is this— 


“ Her Merchants Princes and each deck a throne !” 


It is at least doubtful whether the words that seem so ridiculous to 
Johnson, do not, on the contrary, body forth a very bold and fine 
image; and it is quite certain that the critic might have selected at 
least a hundred far more glaring specimens of conceit or tumidity. 
One great merit in Young, and also one great cause of his exaggera- 
tions is his, habit of embodying feelings, his fondness of personify- 
ing. For instance :— 


“ My Hopes and Fears 
Start up alarmed, and o'er life’s narrow verge 
Look down—on what? a fathomless abyss.” 


This vivifying the dread inmates of the human heart, and giving 
the Dark Invisible a shape and action, is singularly fine in the above 
passage. Again :— 


“ Thought—busy Thought—too busy for my peace— 
Through the dark postern of Time long elapsed, 
Led softly by the stillness of the night, 

Led like a murderer 





meets the Ghosts 





Of my departed joys.” 


There is here a dim and sepulchral life breathed into the Thought 
that wanders and the Joys it meets, that belongs only to the highest 
order of creative poetry; and sometimes a few lines testifying of 





* The Cid. 
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this sublime power, will show as prolific and exuberant an invention 
as that which calls forth the beings of the Drama and the Epic—as 
the Greeks often conveyed their most complicated similes in-one 
epithet. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more solemn and august 
example of this faculty than where afterwards he calls his sorrow 
itself into a separate existence, and says— , 
“ Punctual as Lovers to the moment sworn, 
I keep an assignation with my Woe.” 


But if this great proneness to personify produces so much that is the 
greatest in Young—it produces also that which criticism condemns 
as the lowest. For instance, you will smile at the following verses: 





Who can take 
Death’s portrait true—the Tyrant never sat.” 
. * * * * 
+ * * * * 


“ Rude thought runs wild in contemplation’s field, 
Converse the manége breaks it to the bit. 
. « « * « 
* * * * * 


He’s at the door, 
Insidious Death—should his strong hand arrest, 
No composition sets the prisoner free.” 


It is the same habit of personification which I think, on looking 
over Milton and Shakspeare, you will find mainly produce the same 
fault (if fault it really be) in them. 

That power of the Greeks to which I have alluded of conveying 
the most complicated images by a word, belongs also to Young in a 


greater degree than to any poet since his time. As where he 
exclaims— 


“ Much wealth how little worldlings can enjoy ; 
At best it babies us with endless toys.” 


And again—a finer instance— : 


“ Mine” (joys) “ died with thee, Philander; thy last sigh 
Dissolved the charm; the disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glittering towers, 
Her golden mountains where? all darkened down 
To naked waste—a dreary vale of years.— 
The great Magician's dead |" 


Here the whole contents of the preceding lines—the whole power 
of friendship—the whole victory of death, are summed up at once in 
the words 





“ The great Macicran’s dead |” 


Nothing, indeed, throughout the whole poem is more remarkable in 
Young than his power of condensation. He gathers up a vast store 
of thought, and coins the whole into one inestimable sentence. ‘He 
compresses the porosities of language, and embodies a world of mean- 
ing ina single hne. And it is indeed remarkable, that a writer pos- 
sessing this power to so unrivalled a degree, should ever subject him- 
self with justice to the charge of tumidity. 
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But what place in our literature is tobe pues to Young? At 
present, his position is vague and uncertain. Like many other of our 
poets, his merits are acknowledged, but his station undecided. Shall 
we place him before Pope? Pope’s admirers would be startled at 
the presumption. Below Goldsmith? Few would assert the “ De- 
serted Village” to be a greater poem than the “Night Thoughts.” 
What is his exact rank? I confess that I should incline to place it 
on a very lofty eminence. In a word, I should consider the “ Night 
Thoughts,” altogether, the finest didactic poem in the language. e 
greatest orders of poetry, we all allow, are the on and the tic. 
I am at a loss to say whether, in general, lyrical or didactic poetry 
should be placed next; but I am sure that, in our country, didactic 
poetry takes the precedence. None of our lyrists have equalled our great 
didactic writers ; and with us, the order itself of 1 co writing seldom 
aspires beyond the graceful. But it must be anabeaen that there is 
sometimes a great difference between the rank of the poem and that 
of the poet ; many writings of great excellence can pile up a higher 
reputation than one work of the greatest. Both Voltaire and Scott 
depend, not only on the quality but the quantity of their productions, 
for their fame. When the public were crying out that the Author of 
“ Waverley” was writing too much and too fast, they did not perceive 
that even his bad works contributed to swell the sum of his glory, by 
proving the fertility of his genius. And to them may be well applied 
the words applied to another—“he would not have effected such 
great things, if his errors had been less numerous.” So, although I 
consider the “ Night Thoughts” a poem entitled to rank immediately 
below the “ Paradise Lost,” I am far from contending that Young 
should rank as a poet immediately next to Milton. I think the 
“Night Thoughts” a more sustained, solemn, and mighty poem than 
the “Childe Harold ;” but when I recall all the works that accompan 
the latter—produce of the same fiery and teeming mind—the dar 
tale of “Lara”—the sweetness of the “Prisoner of Chillon”—the 
daring grandeur of “Cain,” and, above all, the rich, nervous humour 
—the deep mastery of the living world that breathes a corporeal life 
into the shadows of the “ Don Juan,” I am_at no loss to allow Byron 
to be a greater genius, and a greater poet, than Young. 

EK aro you really think the “ Night Thoughts” finer than “ The 

arold.” 

L. So much so, that I doubt if the finest parts of “ Childe 
Harold”—the most majestic of its reflections, and the most energetic 
of its declamation—are not found in those passages which have been 
(perhaps indistinctly and unconsciously) borrowed from Young. 

A. Byron always admired the “ Night Thoughts” to idolatry, and 
his favourite play was “ The Revenge.” 

L. The fault of the “Childe Harold” is as a whole. There is 
no grandeur in its conception. Every novel in the Minerva Press 
furnishes a similar idea of the hero and the plan. A discontented 
young nobleman, sated and jaded, setting out on his travels—turn 
the conception as you will, it comes always to that in plain and sober 
reality. But this poor and hacknied conception the Poet has hid in so 
magnificent a robe, and decorated with such a costly profusion of gems, 
that it matters little to the delight and interest of the reader. . Still, 
in judging of it as a great poem, we must remember, that in the 
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most important part of a great poem, it is deficient. But the con- 
ception of the “ Night Thoughts,” for a didactic poem, is un- 
utterably grand. An aged and bereaved mourner stands alone with 
the dead—the grave his scene—the night his canopy—and time, 
death, eternity—the darkest, the loftiest objects of human hope and 
human intellect, supply his only themes. Here, at this spot, and at 
this hour, commencing his strain with a majesty worthy of its aims 
and end, he calls-upon 


«“ Silence and Darkness, solemn sisters, twins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To Reason, and on reason build resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man! 
Assist me: I will thank you in the grave— 
The grave, your kingdom g 


Following the course of the sombre inspiration that he adjures, he 
then passes in a vast review before him, in the presence of the Stars, 
and above the slumbers of the dead, the pomps and glories of the 
world—the veiled and shadowy forms of Hope—the dim hosts of 
Memory— 


“* The Spirit walks of each departed Hour, 
And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns—” 


Standing upon the grave—the creations of two worlds are round him, 
and the grey hairs of the mourner become touched with the halo of 
the prophet. It is the time and spot he has chosen wherein to teach 
us, that dignify and consecrate the lesson: it is not the mere human 
and earthly moral that gathers on his tongue. The conception hal- 
lows the work, and sustains its own majesty in every change and 
wandering of the verse. And there is this greatness in his theme— 
dark, terrible, severe—hope never deserts it! It is a deep and 
gloomy wave, but the stars are glassed upon its bosom. The more 
sternly he questions the world, the more solemnly he refers its 
answer to Heaven. Our bane and antidote are both before him; and 
he only arraigns the things of Time before the tribunal of Eternity. 
It is this, which to men whom grief or approaching death can divest 
of the love and hankerings of the world, leaves the great monitor 
his majesty, but deprives him of his gloom. Convinced with him of 
the vanities of life, it is not an ungracious or unsoothing melan- 
choly which confirms us in our conviction, and points with a steady 
hand to the divine someTuINnG that awaits us beyond ; 


« The darkness aiding intellectual light, 
And sacred silence whispering truths divine, 
And truths divine converting pain to peace.” 





I know not whether I should say too much of this great poem if I 
should call it a fit Appendix to “ Paradise Lost.” It is the Consola- 
tion to that Complaint. Imagine the ages to have rolled by since our 
first parents gave earth to their offspring, who sealed the gift with 
blood, and bequeathed it to us with toil :—imagine, after all that ex- 
perience can teach—after the hoarded wisdom and the increasing 

p of countless generations—an old man, one of that exiled and 
fallen race, standing among the tombs of his ancestors, telling us their 
whole history, in his appeals to the living heart, and holding out to 
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us, with trembling hands, the only comfort which Earth has yet. dis- 
covered for its cares and sores—the anticipation of Heaven! To me, 
that picture completes all that Milton began. It sums up the Human 
History, whose first great chapter he. had chronicled; it preacheth 
the great issues of the Fall; it shows that the burning light then 
breathed into the soul, lives there still, and consummates. the mys- 
terious record of our mortal sadness and our everlasting hope. But 
if the conception of the “ Night Thoughts” be great, it is also uni- 
form and sustained. ‘The vast wings of the Inspiration never slacken 
or grow fatigued, Even the humours and conceits are of a piece 
with the solemnity of the poem—like the grotesque masks carved on 
the walls of a Cathedral, which defy the strict laws of taste, and 
almost inexplicably harmonize with the whole. The sorrow, too, of 
the poet is not egotistical, or weak in its repining. It is the Great 
One Sorrow common to all human nature—the deep and wise regret 
that springs from an intimate knowledge of our being and the scene 
in which it has been cast. That same knowledge, operating on 
various minds, produces various results. In Voltaire, it sparkled into 
wit; in Goéthe, it deepened into a humour that belongs to the sub- 
lime ; in Young, it generated the same high and profound melancholy 
as that which produced the inspirations of the Son of Sirach, and the 
soundest portion of the philosophy of Plato. It is, then, the con- 
ception of the poem, and its sustained flight, which entitle it to so 
high a rank in our literature. Turn from it to any other didactic 
poem, and you are struck at once by the contrast—you are amazed 
at once by its greatness. “The Seasons” shrink into a mere pastoral ; 
“The Essay on Man” becomes French and artificial; even the * Ex- 
cursion” of Wordsworth has, I know not what, of childish and garru- 
lous, the moment they are forced into a comparison with the solemn 
and stern majesty of the “ Night Thoughts.” 

There is another merit in the “ Night Thoughts ;” apart from its 
one great lesson, it abounds in a thousand minor ones. Forget its 
conception—open it at random, and its reflections, its thoughts, its 
worldly wisdom alone may instruct the most worldly. It is strange, 
indeed, to find united in one page the sublimity of Milton and the 
point of La Bruyere. I know of no poem, except the Odyssey, which 
in this excels the one before us. «< isolated beauties, what rich 
redundance! The similes and the ices of expression with which 
the poem is sown are full of all the lesser wealth of invention. How 
beautiful, in mere diction, is that address to the flowers :— 


“ Queen lilies, and ye painted populace, 
Who dwell in fields and lead ambrosial lives.” 


So, too, how expressive the short simile, 


“ like our shadows, 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines.” 


What—but here I must pause abruptly, or I should go on for ever ; 
for the poet is one who strikes the superficial even more on opening 
a single page at random than in reviewing the whole in order. Only 
one word, then, upon the Author himself. Ambition he certainly 

ssessed ; and, in spite of all things, it continued with him to the Jast, 
lis love of ambition, perhaps deepened, in his wiser moments, his eon- 
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tempt of the world: for we are generally disappointed before we despise. 
But the purer source of his inspiration seems to have been solemnly 
and fervently felt throughout life. At college, he was distinguished 
for his successful zeal in opposing the unbelief of Tindal. In litera- 
ture, some of his earliest offerings were laid upon the altar of God. 
In the pulpit, where he was usually a powerful and victorious 
peer, he is recorded once to have burst into tears on seeing that 

e could not breathe his own intense emotion into the hearts of a 
worldly audience. Naturally vain, he renounced the drama, in which 
he had gained so great a reputation, when he entered the church; 
and though called covetous, he afterwards gave—when his play of 
“ The Brothers ” several years afterwards was acted, not the real pro- 
ceeds of the play, (for it was not successful, ) but what he had imagined 
might be the proceeds—a thousand pounds, to the propagation of 
the Gospel abroad. A religious vein distinguished his private con- 
versation in health and manhood, no less than his reflections in sorrow, 
and his thoughts at the approach of death. May we hope with him 
that the cravings of his heart were the proof of a hereafter— 


“ That grief is but our grandeur in disguise, 
And discontent is immortality.” 


While we admire his genius, let us benefit from its object; while we 
bow in homage before the spirit that “stole the music from the 
spheres to soothe their goddess ;” while we behold aghast the dread 
portrait he has drawn of Death, noting from his grim and secret stand 
the follies of a wild and revelling horde of bacchanals; while we 
shudder with him when he conjures up the arch-fiend from his lair ; 
while we stand awed and breathless beneath his adjuration to Night, 


“ Nature's | eg ancestor, Day’s elder born, 
And fated to survive the transient sun ;” 


let us always come back at last to his serene and holy consolation :— 


“ Through many a field of moral and divine 
The muse has strayed, and much of sorrow seen 
In human ways, and much of false and vain, 
Which none who travel this bad road can miss ; 
O'er friends deceased full heartily she wept, 
Of love divine the wonders she displayed ; 
Proved man immortal; showed the source of joy ; 
The grand tribunal raised; assigned the bounds 
Of human grief. In few, to close the whole, 

The moral muse has shadowed out a sketch 

Of most our weakness needs believe, or do, 
In this our land of travail and of hope, 
For peace on earth, or prospect of the skies.” ’ 


I have given the substance—and, as far as I could remember, the 
words of my friend’s remarks—the last conversation I ever held with 
him on his favourite poet—or indeed upon any matters merely criti- 
cal. And although _ reader, attached to more worldly literature, 


may not agree with L—— as to the high and settled rank in which 
the poem thus criticised should be placed—I do not think he will be 
Sishnaet to have had his attention drawn for a few moments to- 
wards one, at least, among the highest, but not most popular, of his 
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country’s poets. At this solemn time, too, of the year—the graver 
and the holier thoughts of life—can scarcely be considered strangers 
altogether uninvited and unwelcome. And as for the rest—it is not 
perhaps amiss to refresh ever and anon our critical susceptibilities 
to genius—its defects and its beauiies, by recurring to those departed 
writers, who—being past the reach of our petty jealousies—may keep 
us, as it were, in the custom to praise without envy and blame with- 
out injustice. And I must confess, moreover—that it appears to me 
a sort of duty we owe to the illustrious dead—to turn at times from 
the busier and more urgent pursuits of the world—and to water from 
a liberal urn the flowers or the laurels which former gratitude 
planted above their tombs.* 





A WORD FOR THE CONSTITUTION. 


Waar is the British Constitution? In what records is it contained? On 
what parchments is it written? At what period, and at whose creative fiat did 
the elements of its beauty and perfection rise out of chaos? If it be the work 
of a day, what is the date of that day? If years and centuries, what years and 
what centuries? When did its light first begin to struggle with the darkness, 
and on what day or year had it reached the high noon of its splendonr? Who 
can put his finger on the page of English history, and say, “ At this period our 
glorious Constitution was formed ;” or, ‘ Here its formation commenced, and 
there it was completed?” To whose wisdom are we indebted forit? By whose 
sagacity was it constructed? When did it exist in all its perfection and vigour, 
sending political health through the whole frame of society, satisfying all reason- 
able men, and defying the nice eye of captious criticism to discern a flaw in it? 
And before it existed, what was Great Britain? Did it gain no victories, enjoy 
no peace, boast of no prosperity? If we be called on to thank our ancestors 
for the blessings which they have transmitted to us, which of our ancestors are 
we to thank? What generation, or what part of any generation? What is the 
Constitution, is it changeable or unchangeable’? If unchangeable, how long 
has it existed soceealli and if changeable, of what changes is it susceptible 
on this side of destruction or deterioration? Is a Whig or a Tory Minist 
essential to it? Is the House of Commons part of the Constitution, and is it 
essential to the Constitution that Old Sarum should send two Members, and 
Manchester none? If Old Sarum can be disfranchised, and Manchester en- 
franchised, without injury to the Constitution, how far can disfranchisement of 
the depopulated, or enfranchisement of peopled districts proceed, without de- 
stroying the Constitution? Have we, then, no Constitution? Yes; we have a 
glorious Constitution, that is as old as the hills, free as the streams. Our Con- 
stitution is the air we breathe, the restless blood that circulates in our veins, the 
food that we eat, the soil that nourishes us, the waves that beat upon our shores, 
the beauty of our women, the strength of our men, the skill of our artisans, the 
science of our philosophers, the adventurousness of our merchants, the busy 
activity and civil ambition that keeps us in a constant state of effervescence, 

rogressing in the arts and advancing in the comforts of civilized life. Our 

onstitution is imperishable and indestructible, save by a convulsion of nature, 
or a change which neither mobs nor monarchs can ever make. The constitution 
of every under heaven is nothing more nor less than the national cha- 
racteristics modified by the times. Constitutions are not made of paper, nor 
are they to be destroyed by paper. : S. 
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* To be concluded in our next. 
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, TALLEYRAND. | 
Tuere is a ap spe often found among eminent persons which, 


abstractedly from the gratification they derived from the performance 
of great actions, has given them pleasure in acting the part, as it 
were, belonging to the situation in which their talents placed them. 
This passion for acting, if we may so call it, has made many assume 
divers varieties of character—some hardly correspondent with their 
genius; some out of keeping with their position. Alexander, and 
Julius Cesar, in icular, possessed it in an extraordinary degree ; 
so that the one of those great men, even on board the pirate’s vessel, 
wrote poems and orations, and rehearsed them, as Plutarch tells us. 
Bolingbroke, an able statesman, and with the elegant accomplishments 
of a man of letters, acted the melo-dramatic union of the debauchee 
and the philosopher. We have ventured, in a former Number, to say, 
that the most distinguished orator of our own timeand country possesses 
this theatrica] disposition—this feeling for stage effect ; while few, we 
should think, have seen M. de Chateaubriand at Rome, in the Chamber 
of Peers, in the Institute—have read his travels, or his “ Génie du 
Christianisme,” or have even cast their eye on the Letter to M. Be- 
ranger, and the pamphlet on the banishment of Charles the Tenth and 
his family, (with which it is published,) without perceiving that the 
passion and disposition of an actor are as strong in the Noble Viscount, 
as they even could be in Garrick, in Talma, or in Kean. 

If we could suppose this passion to be the ruling one of the dis- 
tinguished person of whom we are about to make mention, few people 
certainly could ever have enjoyed a life in more accordance with, or 
better suited to, the developement of, their peculiar taste. Let us 
look back to the Past—let us suppose that a year has rolled away 
since the destruction of the Bastille; and on the spot consecrated by 
the sighs of so many victims, “ICI L’ON DANSE,” proclaims, with a 
characteristic grace and gaiety, the triumph of the Revolution. It 
is the 14th of July—the celebrated day of the Federation—an im- 
mense and magnificent amphitheatre is erected in the Champ de 
Mars ;—there the descendant of St. Louis, and the President 
of the National Assembly—the representatives of Old and Young 
France, are seated on two equal thrones, resplendent with those 
arms which the Nation has taken from its ancient kings—and 
there is the infant hope of that nation and those kings—and there 
that Queen, “decorating and cheering the sphere she moves in, 
glittering like the morning-star, full of life, and splendour, and joy ;” 
—and on each side of those thrones are ranged the members of 
that Assembly, which has displayed such talent, such energy, and 
such perseverance in creating a Constitution, which is, unfortu- 
nately, doomed to be too like the spectacle they are assisting at—the 
mere pageant of a day ;—and in yonder balcony is the most graceful 
and splendid court (for such, even at that time, it was,) that ever ex- 
isted ;—and the surrounding galleries are filled with the gayest peo 
in the world, at all times easily enchanted, and at this moment in 
presence of every thing that can captivate the eye and exalt the 
imagination ;—in the open space, those confederated bands, collected 
from every part, and representing every feeling and interest in 
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France, and supporting the banners of their respective sections, 
deliver themselves up, with the enthusiasm of their national cha- 
racter, to those emotions of pleasure, which the lively splendor 
of the spectacle naturally inspires;—on a sudden, the sky, the 
light of which mingles so well with the joy of men, but which had 
hitherto been clouded and obscured—on a sudden, the sky clears up, 
and the sun blends his pomp with that of this noble ceremony—and 
now, robed in his pontifical garments, and standing on an altar, 
fashioned after the august models of antiquity, the steps of which are 
thronged by three hundred priests, in long white robes, and tri- 
coloured girdles — the Bishop of Autun blesses the great standard of 
France, the oriflamme, no longer the ensign of war—the sign and sym- 
bol of peace between the past and the future — between the ancient 
recollections, and the modern aspirations of the French people. Who 
that had been present that day in Paris could have believed that those 
who wept with the children of Bearn at the foot of the statue of Henry 
IV. would so soon rejoice round the scaffold of his descendant; that 
the gay multitude, wandering in the Champs Elysées, amidst gar- 
lands of light, and breathing sounds of innocent happiness and delight, 
would so soon mingle with the ferocious mob, dripping with the blood 
of the victims of September ;—that (the result of obstinacy, deceit, 
and delusion on one side—of indignation, violence, and ignorance on 
the other) the Monarch, the Court, the Deputies, the Priests, ever 
popular illustration of this great spectacle—the very religion with 
which it was consecrated, would in such brief time pass away; that 
even the high priest of the ceremony, thus solemnly employing the 
mysterious rites of Christianity, would, in a very few years, be a lay 
citizen—the Minister for Foreign Affairs in a Republic, where the 
Catholic religion was unrecognized, if not proscribed. Yet such was 
the Bishop of Autun, M. de Talleyrand, when, on the 10th of 
December 1797, he presented the youthful Conqueror of Italy to the 
Directory, in a speech wherein, with that tact and sagacity for which 
this eminent person is so distinguished, the General Bonaparte’s mili- 
tary talents were passed over, in order that the simplicity of his tastes, 
his love for the abstract branches of philosophy might be praised. “ Il 
faudroit le soliciter peut-étre,” said the artful flatterer, “ pour l’arracher 
un _ de sa studieuse retraite.” 

e Minister of Louis X VI.—of the Directory—of the Empire—of 
the Restoration, and finally of the Roi Citoyen—this singular man,— 
if he find pleasure in the performance of a variety of parts, has most 
undoubtedly had more than a mortal’s ordinary share of enjoyment! 

The happy versatility with which he passed from one personal 
attachment to another, and adopted with a certain easiness and grace 
the prevailing ideas and most powerful parties of each successive 
epoch, leaving off the old just in time to assume the new, with so 
little awkwardness and effort, as merely to appear to do that which 
was expected from him, is a quality that excites our admiration,— 
but. at the expense of—our respect——The many changes we have 
alluded to, seen, like so many chasms in history, apart, and from 
such a distance as to prevent our perceiving the gradual ascent 
or declivity which sloped the way from one to the other, strike us 
Jan.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CX XXIII. G 
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as more sudden and startling than they really were ;— the various 
taunts, coming to us frequently in a circuitous, and, therefore, less 
suspicious manner—the various taunts of those, his bitterest.ene- 
mies, whose fortunes have been shipwrecked in any of the reyolution- 
ary storms, the waves of which have borne his own. lightly and tri- 
umphantly along,—have all contributed to throw a darker shade, over 
M. de ‘Talleyrand’s character than it ought, in justice, to wear. At 
least, this is the manner in which it appears to the public. At the 
same time, those who have had a more intimate approach to this. re- 
markable man, who have been charmed by the lively sallies, which not 
even age can suppress, and observed, amidst that tone of levity which 
seems to treat all human things as if they were rather absurd than 
serious, a clearness of view, and frequently a rectitude of principle, 
which cannot, in fact, be altogether separate from profoundness of 
thought, have, with an amiable facility, fallen into an opposite 
extreme, and fancied that “ the first diplomat of his age,” to use 
the expression of M. Thiers, is not only the wittiest, but the ho- 
nestest, and most frank-hearted of human beings. “Surely,” says 
our friend De la Rochefoucauld, “that man is not exceedingly 
cunning, whose art every body is suspecting.” We know that our 
present Noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs anticipated that his col- 
league, at the conference, would use a kind of light, and yet mys- 
terious, half-meaning mode of speaking ; that he would be cautious of 
committing himself, and talk as if he were laying traps for others ; 
that he would appear, in short, a subtle and wily man, more skilful, as 
Lord Bacon says, in shuffling the cards than in slanting with them when 
dealt out. When he found that, so far from this, no man could, to all 
appearance, talk more candidly and frankly, could exhibit greater eager- 
ness to be properly understood, could seem more explicit in all that he 
said, or less anxious to draw out others beyond the intention of their 
speech, he was struck with astonishment, and declared that everybody, 
until now, had mistaken the Prince of Benevento, who was, in reality, 
a very downright, fair-dealing gentleman, with whom it was quite a 
leasure to have any business. And yet M. de Talleyrand might 
have done every thing we have given him credit for, and been a ver 
cunning—a very cunning man indeed, for all that. On the other 
hand, Madame de Stael’s simile, “ Ce M. de Talleyrand, c’est la m—de 
dans un bas de soie,"—(for we suppose we may repeat the words, 
in our journal, which did not sully the lips ofa voeh lady,) more 
forcible than elegant, is rather too forcible to be true. That lady, as 
strong in her dislikes as her attachments, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity of praising her father, or her lover for the time being, did not 
easily forget or forgive an ungrateful friend. When M. de Talleyrand 
returned from America, (whither he went after the departure of 
M. de Chauvelin from this country, thus taking no share in the 
more atrocious parts of the Revolution,)}—when he returned from 
America, where he had been driven to such distress, as actually 
to I ae his watch into pawn —the days of Robespierre were over, 
and the Directory, with Barras, an ancient noble, at its head, had 


restored to the society of Paris something of that ancient. elegance 
for which the decline of the monarchy had been so remarkable : true ; 
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it was of a coarser and less refined character: the men who mixed 
in it were men of enterprise and action, and the calamities which 
évéry one had passed through, and the dangers still hanging over 
évery one’s head, created a reckless thirst for the enjoyments of 
life (the duration of which was so uncertain), as little favourable to 
delicacy as morality. Barras, however, surrounded by his court, of 
which Madame de Tallien and Madame de Beauharnois (the unfortu- 
nate Josephine) were the conspicuous ornaments—and Madame de 
Stael, whose brilliant conversation attracted to her salons all the ta- 
lent and distinction of the 1 a at this period that social empire 
in Paris, of which we may judge the importance by Bonaparte’s subse- 
quent attempts to obtain the sanction of the Fauxbourg St. Germain. 
It was to his old acquaintance, Madame de Stael, that M. de Talley- 
rand at that time assiduously resorted: with all those graces which 
were then recommencing to be in vogue, and with precisely those 
talents, to a most eminent degree, which could gain him a high rank 
and reputation in the society he frequented, the ex-bishop obtained 
every kind of distinction but employment. In the mean time, the very 
denier nature of his resources caused him unceasing disquietude. 
“ Tl faut vivre,” said the French pickpocket, in excuse of his theft ; and 
so definitively thought M. de Talleyrand, when one day he called 
upon Madame de Stael, and emptying his purse upon the table, which 
contained about twenty francs, disclosed to her that it was all he 
had in the world, and that, unless she could do something for him, 
the Seine was his only resource. 

The lady, enchanted with her friend, and glad of an opportunity to 
display her influence in a cause so favourable to its exercise, set im- 
mediately about her task, and succeeded in persuading the Directory 
—at that time anxious to consolidate their strength by names not 
compromised in the more terrible reign of their predecessors—that 
they would obtain a great acquisition in a man of remarkable talent, 
early identified with the cause of freedom, without having taken any 
share in its disgraces, and who, as a man of high rank and popular 
estimation, was the best Minister that could possibly be found for a 
Government which attempted to arrest the movement—and to mingle 
and unite the elements——of the Revolution. 

‘Indeed Madame de Stael had much that was reasonable to urge ; 
and the result of her efforts and her eloquence was, that her illustrious 
protegé (for not happening to have above twenty francs in his pocket) 
was made Minister for Foreign Affairs. The time, however, came 
when the protectress and the protected changed places; and owing to 
a variety of circumstances connected with this change, in which, pre- 
sent misfortune was aggravated by past recollections, the Author of 
“Corinne” imbibed, and ever afterwards expressed, the most bitter 
hatred towards her former friend. 

There is always a difficulty, after acknowledging a person to possess 
very eminent talent, in classing that talent and assigning its possessor 
his proper place among men of extraordinary ability. The different 
orders among such men are indeed rather to be found in the differ- 
ences of their character than of their intellect. There is a singleness 
in the character of some men, and a suppleness in the character of 
G2 
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others, which form the fortunes and direct the careers of each. 
Those of the sterner mind arriving at particular times, suitable to 
the bent of their genius, start suddenly to the head of affairs, and 
carry every thing before them with the effect of a whirlwind, as long 
as circumstances inspire the people they appear amongst with the 
same passion which is predominant in themselves. These, are. the 
men who obtain the greatest name in history, for they not only repre- 
sent, but they appear as the most forcible and majestic representation 
of, their particular epoch. But let, it be observed, that it requires a 
particular conjuncture of circumstances to bring such spirits into, ac- 
tion ; and should any other circumstances, less congenial to them, after- 
wards arise—unable to bend their genius before the power of events, 
they dash and break themselves against it, borne down by the same 
force of character to which they owed their original elevation. Of 
this we have had a wonderful example in our own days. Appearing 
at the exact moment when his talents and his character were likely 
to have sway, Bonaparte’s career may be divided into three epochs— 
the first, when the French people and the French army were one, and 
a passion for security at home and military success abroad prevailed 
throughout France. This was the period to which Napoleon properly 
belonged, the period which suited his overbearing disposition and. mili- 
tary talents; and he was actually ¢hen what he idly believed himself to 
be afterwards—the real and sole representative of the nation. The next 
period was that, when, carried on by his genius, he left behind him 
that public opinion which lay in the course that he pursued. The ad- 
miration for military glory, which had carried him to the highest place 
in the Republic, he made the foundation for an arbitrary empire : the 
desire for security, which had strengthened his hands as a free magi- 
strate, he made the basis of a servile submission. The third and 
last period of Napoleon's reign commences when his despotic spirit 
had created a re-action in the public opinion, which had formerly 
favoured tyranny by a desire for repose—while his warlike genius, 
equally extreme, had wearied even the martial ardour of his soldiers. 
It was then that liberty acquired a new force, by every decree de- 
stined to subdue it—and that great army was defeated which had 
marched almost dispiritedly to conquest. It was not that the Empe- 
ror of 1812 despised popularity ; but decision and force being the ele- 
ments of his genius, he always flattered himself that it was by force 
and decision he should obtain it. In short, the strong energies and 
peculiarities of his character, which had made him the type and _ per- 
sonification of one of those eras through which society in France was 
so rapidly hurried, were too stubborn and indomitable to be turned or 
constrained towards the wants and wishes of another. 

The character of our illustrious diplomatist forms an almost perfect 
contrast, and this arising partly from temperament, partly from cir- 
cumstances, which may be called education, with that of his great 
master and contemporary. He, whose boyhood had been spent .on 
the rocks of Corsica, and whose youth was passed among those, anx- 
ieties and privations which give a hardness to the romance of earlier 
impressions, was not likely to resemble the young noble, who— making 
every allowance for the peculiar severities of his childhood—may still 
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be said to have been cradled in the lap of a luxurious court, and 
whose juvenile vigour, we may add (without attributing to him all the 
vices*of'a Valmont), had been too profusely wasted in its pleasures. 
‘While the one showed an iron strength in wielding the energies of 
a people, as long as they lent themselves to his' desires ; the other, as 
constitutionally plastic, allowed himself to be formed into almost any 
shape by that people’s hands. Neither the one nor the other—the 
Emperor, when he mounted the imperial throne, nor the Minister, 


‘as during successive changes he retained his place—acted altogether 


from'caleulation: the actions of both were natural to the bent and 
disposition of their minds. The passion of that man urged him to 
break down every obstruction in his path, and he only failed when 
the hatchet shattered in his hand :—the cool sagacity of this man made 
him see the futurity that was on its way, to which the pliability of his 
character adapted him by the time that it actually arrived. We dare 
say it has frequently so happened that M. de Talleyrand has been 
merely yielding to a conviction, for which a peculiar foresight had 
been gradually preparing him, when he has been accused of sud- 
denly betrayimg his conscience and his friends. Yet looking at the 
scenes through which he has passed, and the men he must have ming- 
led with, we should be loth to pronounce the French ambassador to 
be either very open in his dealings or very rigid in his principles. 

The changes from the ancien regime to the Constitutional Mo- 
narchy, from the Comité du Salut Public to the Directory, from the 
Directory to the Consulate, from the Consulate to the Empire, (the 
most exceptionable of all,) from the Empire to the Restoration, and 
from the Restoration to the new Revolution, were either the neces- 
sary consequences of their antecedents, or productive, upon the whole, 
of national advantage. And thus it is that M. de Talleyrand excuses 
the violation of other friendships, by saying that he has always remained 
the friend of France : indeed, to have shared in any one of these changes 
would have left nothing to presume against any man ;—but to have 
shared and succeeded in all, may not show any departure, we admit, 
from the practical rules of policy, but must, at all events, have re- 
quired a certain duplicity of conduct and laxity of opinion, which 
always diminishes our esteem for the individual, even when no evil 
has been inflicted on the public. 

The early life of M. de Talleyrand formed at one moment the sub- 
ject of every lying memoir that prostituted itself to the bad taste of 
the public. At the same time that the General Bonaparte was drawn 
with horns upon his head, the citizen Talleyrand was depicted as a 
different kind of devil, a licentious, philosophic, Mephistophilian kind 
of devil, with a tail draggling in every species of moral turpitude and 
corruption. At fourteen he had plotted the destruction of Christian- 
ity, and the conversion of churches into those kind of mansions pro- 
verbially said to be found in a church’s vicinity. From seventeen’ to 
twenty, he was declared—we quote from a journal which took notice 
of these’ amusing stories—* to have boasted that six husbands, from 
jealousy on his account, had blown out their brains; that’ eighteen 
lovers had perished in duels for ladies who were his mistresses’; ‘that 
ten wives desetted by him, had retired in despair to convents, while 
twelve unmarried ladies had broken their hearts or poisoned them- 
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selves in desperation from doubt of his fidelity; and this, without 
enumerating the hundreds and thousands of grisets, chambermaids, 
&c. who sought, on his forsaking them, consolation in the Seine.” 
Within these three years (from the age of seventeen to twenty) he had, 
so say the memoirs of 1805, made twenty-four husbands happy fa- 
thers, and forty maidens solitary and miserable mothers. Excellent, 
pious Louis XVI. who could confer a bishopric on a man of such ex- 
emplary conduct! We need not say, that there is some /ittle exag- 
geration in these accounts ; in fact, they abound in a complicated con- 
fusion of facts and dates, and are hardly worth the mention we have 
thus casually bestowed upon them. M. de Talleyrand, disliked by his 
father on account of the deformity in his foot, was treated, as a boy, 
with great severity, and forced into the church contrary to his tastes 
and inclinatians. This treatment, which it is singular enough his friend 
Mirabeau also experienced (though for different reasons) from the 
hands of his parent, exercised, no doubt, a powerful influence over his 
mind, at the moment it was forming ; and indeed during his studies at 
the Sorbonne, he was remarkable for his sullen and haughty manner, 
and the solitary and laborious life that he passed among his books. In 
1789, placed in the eminent situation of “ agent du clergé de France,” 
he made that speech against loteries, which Madame de Stael, with 
her usual humour, passes a sort of censure upon in her work on the 
Revolution, but which procured him the notice and patronage of 
Louis XVI. Inthe National Assembly, he could hardly be called “ an 
orator,” wanting that power and majesty of diction, as well as that 
energy of delivery, which chains and subdues a popular assembly. 
His discourses, however, were very remarkable, not only for the ele- 
gant and epigrammatic language in which they were framed, but for 
the utility of their object and the science and knowledge they dis- 
played. His observations on the further issue of assignats, in parti- 
cular, to be found in the Appendix to M. Thiers’ History of the 
Revolution, show a sound and acute judgment, as well as an acquaint- 
ance with those principles of finance, which too unhappily developed 
themselves, as he predicted, in the total failure of this ruinous, and yet 
perhaps, at the moment, almost necessary speculation. One speech 
there is which we must not pass over without acknowledging and 
praising the noble feelings it proceeded from—that in defence of the 
persecuted Clergy, whom their unpopularity did not induce him to 
ubandon. 

As an author, M. de Talleyrand is known to us by his work on public 
instruction, which we presume every one to be acquainted with, and 
two tracts, read in the /nstitut at Paris, and procuring for their writer 
very considerable reputation, as well for the depth of his views, as the 
playfulpess and grace—sometimes rising into a higher order of elo- 
quence—with which they were put forth. The tracts we allude to 
were—* An Essay on the advantages to be derived from new Colonies 
under existing circumstances,” and “ A Memoir on the Commercial re- 
lations subsisting between England and America,” the result of obser- 
vations M. de Talleyrand made during his stay in the latter country. 
The first contains the theories of colonization; the second their exem- 
plification. The author foresees, in the system of societywhich requires 
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slavery as a part, the seeds of dissolution. He foresees the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the French West Indies, the advantages of which 
must be yielded (he presumes) to, that force of things which makes 
the destiny of states. M. de Talleyrand, foresees this, and at the 
same, time looking around him, and observing also the social condi- 
tion of the country he had returned to—in which the passions long 
agitated wanted some. vent to their over-excited energies and am- 
bitions—~he proposes as.a drain for that superabundant. violence and 
activity which distracted France from all repose, some vast and un- 
tried land, which at a distance from the early theatre of the Revolu- 
tion, might, in the variety of schemes and the transposition of hopes 
to which it. opened,—absorb some portion: of that spirit which had 
become too vast for the kingdom it was confined in. It was Egypt 
he was looking to as at once a refuge for the agriculture of the 
West Indies, and for the passions of various kinds which agitated 
his native country. 


“ And how many Frenchmen are there,” he exclaims, “ who ought to embrace 
this idea with joy! How many are there to whom, if it were only for a moment, 
another sky has become a want! And those, who now alone have lost all that 
gave beauty to their native land beneath the knife of the assassin—and those to 
whom that land is become sterile—and those to whom it is only fruitful in regret 
or remorse—and those who cannot resolve to found their hopes in that spot 
which is already occupied with the memories of their misfortunes—and that 
multitude of political invalids—those inflexible characters which no reverses can 
bend—those ardent imaginations which no reasoning can control, no event dis- 
enchant—and those who find themselves too confined in their native land—and 
those who thirst after speculation from avarice, and those who love it from ad- 
venture—and then, again, those who burn with the desire to give their name to 
discoveries, to the foundation of cities, to eras in civilization—such as under a 
settled government will still find France too full of agitation—such as find her(even 
so she is) too subdued and calm—those, in short, who, on the one hand, cannot 
Support a system of equality—those, on the other, who spurn every idea of de- 
pendance.” 


There are in these essays, to which we thus cursorily allude, many 
thoughts and reflections which could not have suggested themselves 
toa man not thoroughly acquainted with the action of life ; as, on 
the other hand, we find in the actions of their writer the frequent 
proof of those talents which the mere commerce with men could never 
have developed or produced. It.is for what he has written and what 
he has done, that M. de Talleyrand will be most interesting to pos-+ 
terity. To us, we confess, he appears most interesting as what he is— 
to us he appears most interesting as a living portrait of all that was, 
if not the best, at least the most brilliant in the liberal Nobility 
of the period antecedent to the Revolution—as an emanation, as it 
were, of the spirit of Voltaire, who threw the mantle of his genius on 
the age which immediately succeeded him. 

We find the-wit, the levity, the knowledge, the philosophy, the 
railing at all principle rather than the firm attachment to any—we 
find all the vices and virtues, living and extant, that are to be found 
in the sparkling pages of the recluse of Ferney; with the same 
passion for looking at great things through little motives, with the 
same pleasure for playing on the foibles and weaknesses of mankind 
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rather than of stirring up their nobler and sublimer energies, which 
distinguished the Encyclopedists—we see the statesman, half cynic, 
half courtier, consolidating a revolution with a joke, and exclaiming, 
at the satisfactory consummation of his various achievements, “ Le 
voila tout fini, il ne faut maintenant que les feux d’artifice, et un bon 
mot—pour le peuple.” 

And now, not a long list of M. de Talleyrand’s witticisms, but one 
word as to their character; for it is not so much for the mere lan- 
guage and turn of expression that our diplomatist’s sayings are so re- 
markable as for their accurate and deep thought. “ M/. de Metternich 
est un politique de semaine,” contains all that —— will say of that 
eminent individual. We ourselves remember a remark which may serve 
as another illustration of the peculiar style of M. de Talleyrand’s ex- 

ressions. All the world were talking of Lord Anglesea’s.recall from 
Ireland, and the reasons for it. The Duke of Wellington’s intentions 
respecting Catholic emancipation were still a mystery—< Quand on 
rappelle le Lieutenant,” said the shrewd politican, “ c'est que le général 
veut livrer bataille.” 

If we want an example of the effect of Government, here is a relic 
and image of a Government that is passed, that can never come again 
—living amongst us. M. de Talleyrand is a liberal, but such a libe- 
ral as was likely to spring up in the precincts of an absolute court: 
a delicate, and in one sense of the word, a beautiful exotic, but 
wanting all that sturdiness and strength of growth which distin- 
guishes the plant rising from a congenial soil. 

His notions of freedom were all, perhaps, that thought and philo- 
sopby can give, when they are not developed and confirmed by 
action. Following liberty from speculation, he was more likely to be 
disgusted at any evils and calamities that rose up in his way, than if 
he had been following it by habit. Neither was he cheered on in his 
career by those ancient recollections, connecting freedom with the 
history of his country, which armed the hand of Brutus, and breathed 
a living fire into the great soul of Sydney. Most unjust would it be, 
if we were to judge M. de Talleyrand separate from the state of 
society in which he was reared, and the changes and convulsions 
amidst which he was afterwards thrown. It is then —with no 
anxiety to pronounce him either a monster of infamy, or a miracle of 
virtue ;—but with the simple wish to do justice to his times, and the 
man they produced—that we venture to close our observations on M. 
de Talleyrand—by presuming, that when considered by an impartial 
posterity, he will ampere a person of very extraordinary abilities, who 
(for the age in which he appeared,) possessed all the talents that 
could justify ambition — and just the virtues, which were not incom- 
patible with its success. 
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TO THE PRIMROSE. 


‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


0 SURELY that man is pure in thought and deed, 


Whom spirits teach in breeze-borne melodies ; 
For he finds tongues in every flower and weed, 
And.admonition in mute harmonies ; 
Erect he moves, by Truth and Beauty led, 
And climbs his throne, for such a monarch meet, 
To gaze on valleys, that, around him spread, 
Carpet the hall of heaven beneath his feet. 
How like a trumpet, under all the skies, 
Blown to convene all forms that love his beams, 
Light speaks in splendour to the poet’s eyes, 
O’er dizzy rocks, and woods, and headlong streams ! 
How like the voice of woman, when she sings, 
To her belov'd, of love and constancy, 
The vernal odours, o’er the murmurings 
Of distant waters, pour their melody 
Into his soul, mix’d with the throstle’s song 
And the wren’s twitter! Welcome then, again, 
Love-listening Primrose! Though not parted long, 
We meet, like lovers, after years of pain ; 
Oh, thou bring’st blissful childhood back to me ! 
Thou still art loveliest in the lonest place ; 
Still, as of old, day glows with love for thee, 
And reads our heavenly Father in thy face. 
Surely thy thoughts are humble and devout, 
Flower of the pensive gold! for why should Heaven, 
Deny to thee his noblest boon of thought 
If to earth’s demigods ’tis vainly given ? 
Answer me, sinless sister! Thou hast speech, 
Though silent. Fragrance is thy eloquence, 
Beauty thy language ; and thy smile might teach 
Ungrateful man to pardon Providence. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY AT OXFORD. in 


1 Lac 

Waar is the greatest disappointment in life? The question ‘has 
often been asked. In a perfect life, that is to say, in a long course of 
various disappointments, when the collector has completed the entire 
set and series, which should he pronounce to be the greatest? | What 
is the greatest disappointment of all? The question has often-been 
asked, and it has received very different answers. Some have said 
matrimony; others, the accession of an inheritance that had long 
been anxiously anticipated; others, the attainment of honours; 
others, the deliverance from an ancient and intolerable nuisance, since 
a new and more grievous one speedily succeeded to the old. Many 
solutions have been proposed, and each has been ingeniously sup- 
ported. Ata very early age I had formed a splendid picture of the * 
glories of our two Universities. My father took pleasure in describing 
his academical career. I listened to him with great delight, and 
many circumstances gave additional force to these first impressions. 
The clergy, and in the country they make one’s principal guests, 
always spoke of these establishments with deep reverence, and of 
their academical days as the happiest of their lives. When I went to 
school, my prejudices were strengthened ; for the master noticed all 
deficiencies in learning as being unfit, and every remarkable pro- 
ficiency as being fit, for the University ;—such expressions marked 
the utmost limits of blame and of praise. Whenever any of the elder 
boys were translated to college, and several went thither from our 
school every year, the transmission was accompanied with a certain 
awe. I had always contemplated my own removal with the like feel- 
ing; and as the period approached, I anticipated it with a reverent 
impatience. ‘ihe appointed day at last arrived, and I set out with 
a schoolfellow, (about to enter the same career,) and his father. 
The latter was a dutiful and a most grateful son of alma mater ; 
and the conversation of this estimable man, during our long journey, 
fanned the flame of my young ardour. Such, indeed, had been the 
effect of his discourse for many years; and as he possessed a com- 
plete collection of the Oxford Almanacks, and it had been a great and 
a frequent gratification to contemplate the engravings at the top of 
the annual sheets, when I visited his quiet vicarage, I was already: 
familiar with the aspect of the noble buildings that adorn that famous 
city. After travelling for several days, we reached the last stage; 
and soon afterwards approached the point, whence, I was told, we 
might discern the first glimpse of the metropolis of learning. I 
strained my eyes to catch a view of that land of promise, for which I 
had so eagerly longed. The summits of towers, and spires, and 
domes appeared afar, and faintly ; then the prospect was obstructed ; 
by degrees it opened upon us again, and we saw the tall trees that 
shaded the colleges. At three o'clock on a fine autumnal afternoon 
we entered the streets of Oxford. Although the weather was cold, 
we had let down all the windows of our post-chaise, and I sat forward, 
a every object with greedy eyes. Members of the Univer- 
sity, of different ages and ranks, were gliding through the quiet: 


streets of the venerable city in academic costume. We devoted 
two or three days to the careful examination of the various objects of 
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interest that Oxford contains. The eye was gratified; for the ex- 
ternal appearance of the University even surpassed the bright picture 
wRich my youthful imagination, had painted, The. outside was; al 

admirable : it me far. otherwise. with ge nam It is, essential,.to 
the, greatness of, a. disappointment, the previous expectation 
should have been great: nothing could exceed my young. anticipa- 
tions+-nothing could be more complete than their overthrow... It 
would be impossible to describe my feelings without speaking . 
and irreverently of the venerable University. _On this subject, then; 
I will only my disappointment, and discreetly be silent, as. to 
its. causes; Whatever those causes, 1 grew, at least, and I own, it 
cheerfully, soon pleased with Oxford, on the whole ; pleased with the 
beauty of the city, and its gentle river, and the pleasantness of the 
surrounding country. Although no. great facilities were afforded to 
the student, there were the same opportunities of solitary study as in 
other places. All the irksome restraints of school were removed, and 
those of the University are few and trifling. Our fare was good, 
although not so good, perhaps, as it, ought to have been, in return for 
the enormous cost; and I liked the few companions with whom 
I most commonly mixed. I continued to lead a life of tranquil, 
studious, and somewhat melancholy contentment, until the long 
vacation, which I spent with my family, and, when it expired, I 
returned to the University. At the commencement of Mi lmas 
term, that is, at the end of October, \in the year 1810, I happened one 
day to sit next to a fresh man at dinner: it was his first appearance 
in hall., His figure was slight, and his aspect remarkably youthful, 
even at our table, where all were very young. He seemed thought. 
ful and absent. He ate little, and seemed to have no acquaintance 
with any one. I know not how it was that we fell into conversation, 
for such familiarity was unusual, and, strange to say, much reserve 
prevailed in a society where there could not possibly be occasion for 
any. We have often endeavoured in vain to recollect in what manner 
our discourse began, and especially by what transition it passed to a 
subject sufficiently remote from all the associations we were able to 
trace. The stranger had expressed an enthusiastic admiration for 
poetical and imaginative works of the German school. I dissented 
from his criticisms. He upheld the originality of the German writ-— 
ings. I asserted their want of nature. ‘“ What modern literature,” 
said he, “ will you compare to theirs?” I named. the Italian. This 
roused all his impetuosity ; and few; as I soon discovered, were more 
impetuous in argumentative conversation, So eager was our dispute, 
that when the servants came to clear the tables, we were not aware 
that we had been left alone. 1 remarked, that it was time. to quit 
the hall; and I invited the stranger to finish the discussion, at 
my rooms. He eagerly assented. He lost the thread of his discourse 
in the transit, and the whole of his enthusiasm in the cause of Gery 
many ; for as soon as he arrived at my rooms, and whilst I was. light 
ing the candles, he said calmly, and to my great surprise, that, he.was 
not qualified to maintain: such a discussion, for he was alike ignorant 
of Italian and German, and swrym meg the works of the: Germans 
in translations, and. but little of Itali try, even at second hand. 
For my.part, 1 confessed, with an equal ingenuousness, that k knew 
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pro of German, and but little of Italian,;. that I had spoken only 
others, and like him, had, hitherto, seen -by ithe glimmering 
light of ‘translations. It is, upon, such scanty, data, that,;young anfén 
reason ; upon such slender materials do they, build up, their,opinions. 
It may be urged, however, that if they did. not; discourse freelyowi 
each other upon insufficient information—for. such,alone -can»; 
acquired in the pleasant morning of life, and until they educate them- 
selves—they would be constrained to observe a perpetualjsilence, and 
to forego the numerous advantages that flow from frequent, and 
liberal discussion. I inquired of the vivacious stranger, as..we sat 
over, our wine and dessert, how long he had been at Oxford, how 
he liked it, &c.? He answered my questions with a, certain, im- 
patience, and resuming the subject of our discussion, he remarked, 
that “ Whether the literature of Germany, or of Italy,-be! the: most 
original, or in the purest and most accurate taste; is.of little import- 
ance ! for polite letters are but vain trifling ; the study of languages, 
not only of the modern tongues, but of Latin and Greek .also, jis 
merely the study of words and phrases; of the names of things 5. it 
matters not how they are called ; it is surely far better to investigate 
things themselves.” I inquired, a little bewildered, how. this was: to 
be effected? He answered, “ through the physical sciences, and 
especially through chemistry ;” and raising his voice, his face flushing 
as he spoke, he discoursed with a degree of animation, that far out- 
shone his zeal in defence of the Germans, of chemistry and chemical 
analysis. Concerning that science, then so popular, I had merely.a 
scanty and vulgar knowledge, gathered from elementary books, and 
the ordinary experiments of popular lecturers. I listened, therefore, 
in silence to his eloquent disquisition, interposing a few brief ques- 
tions only, and at long intervals, as to the extent of his own studies 
and manipulations. As I felt, in truth, but a slight interest. in, the 
subject of his conversation, I had leisure to examine, and I may add, 
to admire, the appearance of my very extraordinary guest. It was.a 
sum of many contradictions. His figure was slight and fragile, and 
yet his bones and joints were large and strong. He was tall, but he 
stooped so much, that he seemed of a low stature. His clothes were 
expensive, and made according to the most approved mode ,of 
the day; but they were tumbled, rumpled, unbrushed. His gestures 
were abrupt, and sometimes violent, occasionally even. awkward, yet 
more frequently gentle and graceful. His complexion was delicate, 
and almost feminine, of the purest red and white; yet he was tanned 
and freckled by exposure to the sun, having passed the autumn, as 
he said, in shooting. His features, his whole face, and particularly 
his head, were, in fact, unusually small; yet the last appeared of a 
remarkable bulk, for his hair was long and bushy, and in fits of 
absence, and in the agonies (if I may use the word) of anxious 
thought, he often rubbed it fiercely with his hands, or: passed his 
fingers quickly through his locks unconsciously, so that it. was,singu- 
larly wild at rough. In times when it was. the. mode to, imitate 


stage-coachmen as closely as possible in costume, and when: the/hair 
was invariably cropped, like that of our soldiers, this eccentricity was 
very striking. His features were not s trical, (the mouth, per- 
haps, exoepted,) yet was the effect of the whole extremely powerful. 
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They breathed: an animation, ‘a fire, an enthusiasm, a vivid’ and» pre- 
ternatural “intelligence, that I never met''with in’‘any other eo 
tefance! Nor' was’ the moral expression’ less beautiful ‘than ‘th 
intellectual ;‘ for there was a softness, a delicacy, a gentleness, and 
y' (though ‘this will surprise many) that air of profound 
religious veneration, that characterizes the best works, and chiefly the’ 
frescves, (and into these they infused their whole souls,) of the great 
masters ‘of Florence and of Rome. I recognized the very peculiar 
expression in these wonderful productions long afterwards, and with 
asatisfaction mingled with much sorrow, for it was after the decease 
of him in whose countenance I had first observed it. I admired ‘thé 
enthusiasm’ of my new acquaintance, his ardour in ‘the cause of 
science, and his thirst for knowledge. I seemed to have found in 
him’ all those: intellectual qualities which I had vainly expected 
to meet with in an University. But there was one physical blemish 
that threatened to neutralize all his excellence. “This is a fine, 
clever fellow !” I said to myself, “but I can never bear his society ; I 
shall never be able to endure his voice; it would kill me. What a 
pity. it is!” I am very sensible of imperfections, and especially of 
painful sounds—and the voice of the stranger was excruciating: it 
was intolerably shrill, harsh, and discordant; of the most cruel 
intension—it was perpetual, and without any remission—it excoriated 
the ears. He continued to discourse of chemistry, sometimes sitting, 
sometimes standing before the fire, and sometimes pacing about the 
room; and when one of the innumerable clocks that speak in various 
notes during the day and the night at Oxford, proclaimed a quarter 
to seven, he said suddenly that he must go to a lecture on mine- 
ralogy, and declared enthusiastically that he expected to derive 
much pleasure and instruction from it. Iam ashamed to own that 
the cruel voice made me hesitate for a moment; but it was impossible 
to omit so indispensable a civility—I invited him to return to tea; 
he gladly assented, promised that he would not be absent long, 
snatched his cap, hurried out of the room, and I heard his footsteps, as 
he ran through the silent quadrangle, and afterwards along the High- 
street. An hour soon elapsed, whilst. the table was cleared, and the 
tea was made, and I again heard the footsteps of one running quickly. 
My guest suddenly burst into the room, threw down his cap, and as 
he stood shivering and chafing his hands over the fire, he declared 
how much he had been disappointed in the lecture. Few persons 
attended ; it was dull and languid, and he was resolved never to go to 
another. “I went away, indeed,” he added, with an arch look, and 
in a shrill whisper, coming close to me as he spoke—“ I went away, 
indeed, before the lecture was finished. I stole away ; for it was so 
stupid, and I-was so cold, that my teeth chattered. The Professor 
saw me, and appeared to be displeased. I thought I could have got 
out without being observed; but I struck my knee against a'bench, 
and made a noise, and he looked at me. I am determined that “-hé 
shall never see me again.” ee Cs 
What did the man talk about ?” o-OBAt 
»* About stones! about stones!” he answered, with a downcast look 
and,in'a melancholy: tone, as if about’ to say something~ excessively 
profound, . “ About stones !—stones, stones, stones !-nothing’ but 
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stones!—-and so'drily. twas wonderfully tiresome—and stones are 
not interesting things in themselves!” Pagipve th toate 
(We took’ tea; and soon afterwards had supper, ‘as ‘was tisual. 
oh ame after oS ee ofthe 
wonders of chemistry ; t that Napoleon ‘afforded 
to that most important science ; of the: chemists and their glo- 
rious’ discoveries; and of the happiness of visiting Paris, and sharing 
in their fame and their experiments. The voice, ver, seemed to 
me more cruel than ever. He spoke likewise of his own labours’ and 
of his apparatus, and starting up suddenly after supper, he’ 
that I go instantly with him to see the galvanic trough? ‘1 
looked at my watch, and observed that it was too late; that’ the fire 
would be out, and the night was cold. He resumed his ‘seat, saying 
that Lbmight come on the morrow, early, to breakfast, immediately after 
. He continued to declaim in his rapturous strain, asserting 
that chemistry was, in truth, the only science that deserved to be 
studied. I suggested doubts. I ventured to question the pre-emi- 
nence of the science, and even to hesitate in admitting its utility. 
He described in glowing language some discoveries that had lately 
been made; but the enthusiastic chemist candidly allowed that they 
were rather brilliant than useful, asserting, however, that they would 
soon be applied to purposes of solid advantage. “Is not the time of'by 
far the larger om em of the human species,” he inquired, with his 
fervid manner and in his piercing tones, “ wholly consumed in severe 
labour ? and is not this devotion of our race—of the whole of our race, 
I may say (for those who, like ourselves, are indulged with an ex- 
emption from the hard lot are so few, in comparison with the rest, 
that they scarcely deserve to be taken into the account,) absolutely 
necessary to procure subsistence ; so that men have no leisure for re- 
creation or the high improvement of the mind? Yet this incessant 
toil is still inadequate to procure an abundant supply of the com- 
mon necessaries of life: some are doomed actually to want them, and 
many are compelled to be content with an insufficient provision. 
We know little of the peculiar nature of those substances which are 
proper for the nourishment of animals; we are ignorant of the quali- 
ties that make them fit for this end. Analysis has advanced so ra- 
pidly of late that we may confidently anticipate that we shall soon 
discover wherein their aptitude really consists; having ascertained 
the cause, we shall next be able to command it, and to produce at our 
leasure the desired effects. It is easy, even in our present state of 
ignorance, to reduce our ordinary food to carbon, or to lime ; a mode- 
rate advancement in chemical science will speedily enable us, we may 
hope, to create, with equal facility, food from substances that appear 
at present to be as ill adapted to sustain us. What is the cause of 
the remarkable fertility of some lands, and of the hopeless sterility of 
others? a spadeful of the most productive soil, does not to the eye 
differ much from the same quantity taken from the most barren. 
The real difference is ay very slight ; by chemical agency the 
philosopher may work a total change, may transmute an unfruit- 
ful region into a land of exuberant plenty. Water, like the atmo- 
spheric air, is compounded of certain gases : in the progress of scientific 
discovery a simple and sure method of manufacturing the useful fluid, 
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in every situation and in any quantity, | be detected; the arid 
deserts of Africa may then be vétteehind aetvateheliaeeneh , and may 
be transfermed at once into rich meadows, and vast fields irasina? and 
rice.) Thegeneration of heat is a but. enough of the theory 
of\caloric has already been Sondenghentilion us to acquiesce in the 
notion that it will hereafter, and perhaps at:no very: distant period, be 
possible to produce heat at will, andto-warm the most ungenial climates 
as readily as we now raise the temperature of our apartments to what- 
ever. degree we may deem agreeable or:salutary. If, however,:it be 
too much to anticipate that we shall ever become sufficiently skilful 
to command such a prodigious supply of heat, we may expect, 'with- 
out the fear of disappointment, soon to understand its nature and the 
causes of combustion, so far at least as to provide ourselves cheaply 
with a fund of heat that will supersede our costly and inconvenient 
fuel, and will suffice to warm our habitations for culinary p 

and for the various demands of the mechanical arts. We could not 
determine, without actual experiment, whether an unknown substance 
were combustible; when we shall have thoroughly investigated the 
properties of fire, it may be that we shall be qualified to communi- 
cate to clay, to stones, and to water itself, a chemical recomposition 
that will render them as inflammable as wood, coals, and oil; for the 
difference of structure is minute and invisible, and the power of feed- 
ing flame may perhaps be easily added to any substance, or taken 
away from it. What a comfort would it be to the poor at all times, 
and. especially at this season, if we were capable of solving this. pro- 
blem alone, if we could furnish them with a competent supply of 
heat! These speculations may appear wild, and it may seem impro- 
bable that they will ever be realized, to persons who have not ex- 
tended their views of what is practicable by closely watching science 
in its course onward ; but there are many mysterious powers, many 
irresistible agents, with the existence and with some of the phe- 
nomena of which all are acquainted. What a mighty instrument 
would electricity be in the hands of him who knew how to wield it, 
in what manner to direct its omnipotent energies; and we may com- 
mand an indefinite quantity of the fluid: by means of electrical kites 
we may draw down the lightning from heaven! What a terrible or- 
gan would the supernal shock prove, if we were able to guide it; how 
many of the secrets of nature would such a stupendous force unlock! 
The galvanic battery is‘a new engine; it has been used hitherto to 
an insignificant extent, yet has it wrought wonders already; what will 
not an extraordinary combination of troughs, of colossal magnitude, 
a well-arranged system of hundreds of metallic plates, effect? The 
balloon has not yet received the perfection of which it is surely capa- 
ble; the art: of navigating the air is in its first and most helpless .in- 
fancy; the aerial mariner still swims’on bladders, and has not mount- 
ed even the rude raft: if we weigh this invention, curious as it is, 
with some of the subjects I have mentioned, it will seem trifling, no 
doubt—a mere toy, a feather, in comparison with the splendid antici- 
pations of the philosophical chemist ; yet it ought not altogether to be 
contemned. It promises prodigious facilities for locomotion, and will 
enable us to traverse vast tracts with ease and rapidity, and to ex- 
plore: unknown countries without’ difficulty. Why are we. still so 
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ignorant of the interior of Africa ?—why do we not despatch intrepid 
aeronauts to cross it at, ep apd to survey the whole pen- 





insula, in a, few weeks ? e shadow of the first balloon, which a 
vertical sun would project precisely underneath it, as it. gl 

over that hitherto country, would virtually emancipate, every 
slave, and would annihilate slavery for ever” ev. or 9) tek Heid 


With such fervor did the slender, beardless stranger speculate con- 
cerning the march of physical science: his speculations. were. as, wild 
as the experience of twenty-one years has shown them to be; but 
the zealous earnestness for the augmentation of knowledge, and the 
glowing philanthropy and boundless benevolence that marked them, 
and beamed forth in the whole deportment of that extraordinary boy, 
are not less astonishing than they would have been if the whole. of his 
glorious anticipations had been prophetic; for these high qualities, at 
least, I have never found a parallel. When he had cual to predict 
the coming honours of chemistry, and to promise the rich harvest of 
benefits it was soon to yield, I suggested that, although its results 
were splendid, yet for those who could not hope to make discoveries 
themselves, it did not afford so valuable a course of mental diseipline 
as the moral sciences; moreover, that if chemists asserted that their 
science alone deserved to be cultivated, the mathematicians made the 
same assertion, and with equal confidence, respecting their. studies’; 
but that I was not sufficiently advanced myself in mathematics to-be 
able to judge how far it was well founded. He declared that he knew 
nothing of mathematics, but treated the notion of their paramount 
importance with contempt. ‘“ What do you say of metaphysics?” I 
continued ; “ is that science, too, the study of words only ?” 

“ Ay, metaphysics,” he said, in a solemn tone, and with a mysteri- 
ous air, “that is a noble study indeed! If it were possible to make 
any discoveries there, they would be more valuable than any thing 
the chemists have done, or could do; they would disclose the analysis 
of mind, and not of mere matter!” Then rising from his chair, he 
paced slowly about the room, with prodigious strides, and discoursed 
of souls with still greater animation and vehemence than he had dis- 
played in treating of gases—of a future state—and especially of .a 
former state—of pre-existence, obscured for a time through the sus- 

nsion of consciousness—of personal identity, and also of ethical phi- 
Seieghhy, in a deep and earnest tone of elevated morality, until he sud- 
denly remarked that the fire was nearly out, and the candles were 
glimmering in their sockets, when he hastily apologised for remaining 
so long. 1 promised to visit the chemist in his laboratory, the alche- 
mist in his study, the wizard in his cave, not at breakfast on that day, for 
it was already one, but in twelve hours—one hour after noon—and to 
hear some of the secrets of nature ; and for that purpose, he told me 
his name and described the situation of his rooms. I lighted him 
down-stairs as well as I could with the ony of a candle which had 
dissolved itself into a lamp, and I soon heard him running through the 
quiet quadrangle in the still night. Thatsound became afterwards 
so familiar to my ear, that I still seem to hear Shelley's hasty steps. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hutton or Hutron.—The correspondence of Lord Althorp and Hultoh of 
Hulton, the commander at the glorious action of Peterloo, is a curious’ speci- 
men of @ system which the Ministers must soon give up in despair. We,mean 
the grand conciliation plan, according to the rules of which it is safe to despise 
om but enemies must be treated with respectful attention, The letters of 
Lo and this pompous magistrate form together such a caricature of 
pe ores principle of action, that it will be now fairly laughed dut of the 
cabl , oid 


Mr. Hulton, indignant at some expression which fell from Lord Althorp in 
speaking of the Manchester massacre on a late occasion, announced his’ intention 
of retiring from the Commission of the Peace—an announcement which appears 
to have filled his brother magistrates with despair. Whereupon one of haw 
Mr, Phillips, writes a most angry letter to his Lordship, and tells him to pause 
in his headlong career. “ You know not what you are doing,” he cries, “ with 
your Reform erotchets ; you have offended Hulton of Hulton Park; he is going 
to retire entirely, owing to something you said; and the Editor of *The 
Times’ knew better than to print any thing against Hulton of Hulton; there- 
fore, for God's sake, turn from the error of your ways, and perhaps Hulton of 
Hulton may, after all, consent to stay on the bench.” 

What step might be expected from a Minister acquainted with the art of 
governing? Mr. Phillips is a Deputy Lieutenant; and the first conclusion a 
mau of ordinary judgment would come to is, that one so intemperate, and so 
silly, as to address such a letter to a Minister, respecting what fell from him 
in his place in Parliament, is utterly unfit to retain his situation. 

But what does Lord Althorp do? He straightway sits down to appease the 
wrath of Hulton of Hulton! ‘“ I did not say this; I could not say that; only 
eloquent men say these things, not speakers like me ;—I offend the feelings of no 
one, much less a man of the rank of Hulton of Hulton,” &c. &c. 

The consequence is just what might ,be expected from the Peterloo general. 
“Oh, ho!” cries the magistrate, with the air of the bull-frog in the fable, “ here 
is this fellow of a Minister humbling himself before me. He puts his neck 
under my foot, and shall not I, Hulton of Hulton, —_ upon it with all the 
weight of a Tory Deputy Lieutenant?” He writes. Oh! poor Lord Althorp, 
how he must have blushed at his own folly as he read this bombastic epistle ! ~ 

But patience: the Chancellor of the Exchequer had put himself in the wrong, 
and must make the best of it. He tries a second step along the slimy path of 
conciliation. Nothing will do: the magisterial bantam now crows louder and 
louder: the Chancellor of the Exchequer is entangled in his own cobweb of 
excuses, and the magistrate next informs him that he has called in his friends to 
read his letters, and that they are all chuckling over his abasement in a grand 
chorus of — , 

Brekekekex, coax—coax, 
Hulton of Hulton’s a lad of wax. 


This is too much even for the patient. and all-suffering Lord Althorp, and he 
finishes the correspondence with a short epistle as black as milk can make it... 


** Sir—L have had the honour of receiving your letter. I may have been wrongin 
volunteering a letter to you. My reason for doing it was, that | never wish, if | can 
avoid it, to give offence to any one. I was informed I had given offence to you. Phad 
not in to do so, and I wrote to you with the intention of removing any such im- 
pression from your mind, if it existed there. In this I have failed, and, therefore, I do 
not feel myself called upon to say anything more. 

‘« I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“* Downing-street, Nov. 26, 1831.” “ Atrnonp.” 
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There is a rejoinder of the Great Unpaid, taunting his Lordship with his reso- 
lution not to “say any more,” and putting him in a dilemma about his corre- 
s with the Birmingham Union, and the subsequent, proclamation against 
it. The Tories, in the favourite slang of Manchester, will call this putting his 
Lordship’s bead into chancery, and keeping it there. There are Reformers who 
will venture to cry out in the same tongue—serve him right. | 

How different is Lord Melbourne’s treatment of poor Mr. Lles, a Reformer, 
the founder of a Union, who, when the society was oppressed by a magistrate 
ignorant enough to quote the King’s speech as law, applied to him for advice and 
assistance, , 

“« Whitehall, Dec. 13, 1831. 

** Sir—I am directed by Viscount Melbourne to acknowledge the receipt of your Tet- 
ter of yesterday’s date, inclosing a copy of the rules and ations, statement of 
the objects of a Society pro to be established at Fairford, designated as ‘ The Poli- 
tical Union for Fairford and its vicinity,’ and desiring to be informed whether such In- 
stitution be at variance with existing laws, or objectionable in the view of the Ministers 
of the Crown. And I am to acquaint you that Lord Melbourne declines giving any 
opinion on the subject. 

“« T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘* To Mr. Richard Iles, Fairford, Gloucestershire.” “S. M, Purtuieps.”’ 

Poor Iles! Are we to believe that if you had been an over-bearing Tory, 
and had dated from Iles Park, and been “a man of my rank,” you would have 
had a letter which would have spared your feelings and conciliated your esteem ? 
—or, no! let us hope for a less ungenerous distinction, though not a wiser one. 
The friend of Reform was already gained—the enemy was to be softened. One 
would have hoped, after Lord Ebrington’s spirited though friendly rebuke on 
the night that the Reformers of the House of Canine preserved by one vote 
the Ministry and the country, that this fatal system of overtures to the Implacable 
would have been abandoned. We firmly believe that had Mr. Hulton been a 
Reformer, Lord Althorp would not have written to him. Once more: respect- 
fully, earnestly, we entreat the Government to beware of that old Whig policy 
which no Whig Ministry have pursued but to their ruin. 

Unrversrry InTeELLiGence—Swinco at Cort_ece.—Two attempts have been 
lately made to blow up the Cambridge Post-office. At length Mr. Brane, stu- 
dent of Trinity College, has been caught in the fact. He was found inserting in 
the box a parcel of gunpowder, with a piece of lighted touch-paper attached. 
We are afraid the state of morals among the students of the Universities is pretty 
nearly as low as it can be. Mr. Brane’s object has doubtless been glory: 
wearied with cat-killing, a air ae bargee-mauling, and all the series of 
gown and town squabbles, has determined to immortalize himself by a 
“ark,” which should reach the very heavens. Mr. Brane stands a good chance 
of removing from Trinity to Sydney: at the latter college he will take his de- 
gree in arts—at present he is passing a Bachelor of Laws. His friends will be 


disappointed to hear that his attempt at taking “ honour” has failed, and that 
he has been obliged “to gulph.” 


New Musicat Instrument.—Mr. Murray, the chemist, in his book on 
Pulmonary Consumption, tells us that Dr. David Badham has set ¢o music the 
ung and irregular beating of the diseased heart of a female patient in the 

yal Infirmary of Glasgow. It forms a kind of pathological waltz. Dr. 
Johnson observes, that the bars, crotchets, quavers, and demi-quavers are tune- 
fully arranged, and form one of the greatest curiosities in morbid anatomy that 
was ever witnessed. This is certainly turning a bad heart to good account. 
The poor lady little thought what kind of Overture the Doctor, was 


when she gave him her hand—to feel, and permitted him to lay his head on her 
bosom—to listen. 


Hitcu Price or Beccars.—Juvenal tells us, that the beggar passes the rob- 
ber singing, thereby showing, that as he has nothing to lose, he is fearless-—the 
robber .cannot make him less a beggar. But invention has been carried to a 
wonderful pitch in these times of civilization, The beggar no longer sings be- 
fore the robber; he skulks out of his way. He is rich in a property, to know 
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the value of which has been reserved for modern times—he may be robbed of 
himself. His muscles, bones, and nerves are wealth. He has nothing in his 
se, but he has flesh on his back. The thief wants the very legs on which the 
f ad 
ugitive endeavours to escape. We remember laughing at an expression in 
me book of natural history, in which, under the of * man,” it is said 
The only human production which is an article of commerce is hair.” ‘But 
there is another ; the man himself has become a subject of barter. He stands 
an object of trade, not for his labour while he lives, but his corpse when dead. 
He is cut down like corn before he is used, and is not threshed, nor nd into 
flour, but cut up into shreds, in short, Burked. If he were pursued for his teeth, 
or his hair, he would have wherewithal to purchase his ransom, as the beaver 
is said to do; but the insatiable Burker must have all. He seizes his prey: 
life is a superfluity: he extinguishes it for the convenience of carriage. 
Organization is all he requires; it is his game; he bags it; the anatomist is the 
consumer. There is an old rhyme about the curlew ; a kind of price is set upon 
his head :— 
Be he white, be he black, 
There ’s tenpence on his back. 


So it is now of the beggar :— 


Be he alive, or be he dead, 
Guineas, twelve, upon his head, 


He isa walking treasure. He cannot buy a dinner, but he himself is a feast for 
a whole theatre of philosophers. He has not money in his pocket, his wealth is 
universally diffused : itis neither here nor there, but spread over his whole frame 
—it.is in every pore, and yet available in none. He is like a mortgaged estate, 
productive to all but the proprietor. 


- Tae Barricape or Liserty.—When the Revolution took place last year 
in Brussels, La Jeunesse de la France issued an address to the Belgians, pro- 
claiming, among other things, that the /es barricades feront le tour du monde. 
They did. not, probably, reflect on the barricades penetrating quite to the extent 
they have done in England, as in the case of the boy mentioned in the following 
paragraph, who was detected in raising a formidable barrier between himself and 
the tyranny of a gaol :— 

“* A lad, named William Crockson, has been committed on suspicion of robbing the 
shop of Mr. Frankam. On Crockson’s committal to the Borough Bridewell, he »was 
locked up in one of the yards, which was paved with bricks. Not liking his lodgings, 
he meditated an escape, and in the short space of three quarters of an hour had unpaved 
the yard, and constructed a sort of stairs with them, by which he was ascending the 
wall. The wife of the gaoler had received strict orders to watch him, and at this junc- 
ture entered the yard, when, seeing him half way up the wall, she courageously seized 
him by the legs, and pulled him down. Crockson had tied his bed-clothes together to 
let himself down when he had reached the top of the wall, It was found that he had 
moved the extraordinary number of 216 bricks.”"—Berkshire Chronicle. 


A Truty Great Man.—Moral phenomena occur every day. They spring 
up like mushrooms in a state of extreme civilization. A few centuries ago, if a 
husband had, instead of burying the corpse of his wife, sold her to the surgeons, he 
would have been handed down to posterityas a monster. It is now an event of 
every-day occurrence, and the circumstance may be considered vulgar if there is 
no charge of Burking connected with the disposal of a man’s more valuable half. 
But what shall we say of the march of civilization when the sale is the least re- 
markable part of the transaction, and that the scheme of raising money on the 
dead is carried far beyond the grave or the anatomical theatre? Aware’ of the 
appetite for vulgar honours, a person rich in a dead wife has not only sold her. 
but taking advantage of the general appetite for such details, has himself 
the wages of publicity, by writing, printing, and crying in the streets the news of 
his own delinquency. Great men are said to get the start of their age: sarely 
then this is one—after Jonathan Wild’s fashion at least. | 19d 

“ The dissolute and depraved miscreant who, it was last week stated, for the 
of getting rid of the expense and trouble of a funeral; not only disposed‘of the body of 
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bie, wife, but actually offered for sale the coffin in which it had for a few hours been in- 


the ood to appear in the streets with a printed account of the ignoble 
Sarda: and, as he Neal can of all i hit, Wies Ps with, i4 ea his 
and, there- 


" speechiorying compeers, best acquainted with the outs ins of the case 

fore, more ab to give a full and particular’ ital Uf ha clidagstence itis said he 
sold two for their one, and, at all hazards, * pat money in his purse,” Altogether the 
transaction, he says, turned out beyond his most sanguine expectations ; and-So soon ‘as 
his receipts are exhausted he intends to sell himself for the ‘ interests of science’ té the 
identical dissector who had the goodness to purchase the mortal remains of his dearly- 
beloved spouse.”—Glasgow Courier. ) 


Assuredly this isa n yuite free from prejudice: there are philosophers who 
tell us that a Kaen the mere vehicle of ife is a weakness eve peti h 
over all such foible is here! How economical the consideration that by the 
sale of his cre moitié he not only pocketed money but avoided an expense ! 
Then what a masterly idea to turn the prejudices of others to his own advantage : 
if the public is weak enough to consider this judicious transaction a horror, who 
has a better right to turn the horror into money than he has who is the origi- 
nator of it? Then be it observed, he is as free of his own person as another ; 
only he will doubtless stipulate to be paid in advance. It would be a weak- 
ness unworthy of so unprejudiced a character to leave anything behind him. 


Tue true Guarpian or THE Laws.—The office of an informer, when 
strictly considered, is purely honourable. The law is evaded by dishonest per- 
sons: the informer is one who stands out from society, and denounces to the 
magistrate such and such persons as having cheated the legislature and defied its 
statutes. “Does not such a man deserve a civic crown? His fate is different: 
he is scorned, scoffed at; and would be ducked and pumped upon, if such acts 
were not a breach of the King’s peace. So thtit the informer goes sneaking 
about to do “ good by stealth, and blushes to find it fame.” True, he shares the 
penalty inflicted upon the offender, who had ventured to wore that justice was 
not only blind but asleep—and who so fairly entitled? What vigilance is his ! 
on the road by day and night, in the public-houses at all hours, prowling from 
shop to shop, in various disguises, risking even life and limb in case of disco- 
very ; he is the self-constituted guardian of the laws, who watches while magis- 
trates sleep—Is he to go Unpaid? without honour, credit, or name? What con- 
solation has he but that noble one of doing his duty? But he must live. Mem- 
bers of Parliament make laws, but who sees them executed? the Informer; and 
yet the silly public, in whose defence he is fighting, run him down, calumniate, 
and would gladly stone him. The Informer is a martyr, as the Reformer used 
to be. For the first time a public prosecutor (heroic sacrifice!) has openly 
confessed his profession aud gloried in the name. To be sure he is in a,sad 
name ps and can do no great honour to any cause, for he is an insolvent debtor : 

ut let him still have the praise he is entitled to: he has not only braved ob- 


loquy in being an informer, but he has boldly faced opinion in declaring him- 
self one. Such is the heroism of George Martin! 


** Insouvaent Desrors’ Count (Warwick. )—George Martin, the well-known com- 
mon informer, came up on Wednesday, on his petition, to seek relief under the Act. 
‘He described himself as ‘‘ an informant to enforce the stage-coach laws.” The Com- 
missioner observed, that it was the first time he had ever seen the profession of an 
informer designated in an insolvent’s schedule. The debts of Martin were of a trifling 
amount, and, with the exception of about 15/. incurred at Birmingham, were chiefl 
contracted while in business as a tobacconist, in Barbican, London. The Court held 
that he was entitled to relief, and he was accordingly discharged forthwith. All coach 
proprietors and coachmen should now be on their guard. It is hardly necessary to’say, 
that just liberated from a gaol, money will be acceptable, and that he will spare no 
trouble in his vocation to obtain it.” — Birmingham Journal. | 

What does this warning mean? nothing more nor less than that it is such 
menas Martin who save the law from being a dead letter. . It. seems, after.all, a 
poor trade—it is an ungrateful world we live in! y il 


» Tae Bewerir or Crenoy.—A French writer calculates that’ the English 
sixteen shillings per annum each individual for the benefit of clergy!’ In 
“rance the same service is done for eight-pence per man: the latter is decid- 
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édly’'the cheapest, if thé duty is as well performed. ‘The influence of the clergy 
Sa ofeanee is undoubtedly very small: it is, however, quite equal to the spiritual 
inflience of ‘the English church at home, In respect of assiduity there is no 
comparison. When it is taken into the calculation that the dissenters also pay 
a latge share for that which they do not)require, it is probable that the, amount 
would be raised from 16s. to 20s. per individual in this country. rs 


\ Preesanp-rasy Monanrcus.—The French, a short time ago, were vite 2h 
soo of their King because he used to walk about Paris with an umbrella under 

is arm: this same king is now said to be barricading the very Tuileries. “It 
happens, however, that the most despotic monarchs are often most at ease amon 
their subjects, and oftenest assume the manners of equality. Most certainly i 
William EV. were to attempt walking up and down Regent-street, he would be 
mobbed. Yet the late King of Bavaria used to promenade alone every evening, 
in every quarter of Munich: he would, moreover, enter into conversation 
with strangers, and it made little difference whether he was known or not. He 
was a sort of Haroun al Raschid, except that he only learned by aid of his incog- 
nito'to reward, and not to punish. Ferdinand of Spain walks about his capital, 
and. lives in perfect security, while we imagine him a prey to superstition and 
afraid of every wind that blows. A late traveller compares him to Liston in the 
street. Don Pedro, the late Emperor of the Brazils, was still more open in his 
habits—he used to bathe in public. Another traveller describes him as he saw 
him buffetting the waves of the sea. Denmark, it seems, is happy in a monarch 
of popular habits :— 


‘“* The t King of Denmark, by letters lately received from Copenhagen, has 
such pertect confidence in the love of his subjects, that he is never attended by a 
, and even sleeps with his chamber-door unfastened. A short time ago, his Ma- 
jesty was suddenly roused, about two o’clock in the morning, by a youth employed in 
the gardens, who, having got by stealth into the palace, entered the King’s room, and 
tapping him on the shoulder, presented a petition, saying, in the most familiar terms, 
“Father, I was determined to find an opportunit of speaking to you in private, and 
therefore chose this time to ask you a favour.” The King, though thus taken by sur- 
ise, was neither alarmed nor angry, but, with his usual good-nature, recommended the 
to have patience, and he would do all in his power to comply with his request, at 
the same time begged, that when he again wished to speak to him, he would choose a 
more seasonable hour. His Majesty was much amused by this nocturnal adventure.” 


- Measure or Cotontat Retier.—QOur present Government is, no doubt, 
the most considerate we have ever possessed ; there are few wants which the 
— have expressed that they do not immediately set about providing for. 

he gentlemen of Sydney have long been crying out for women in return for 
their wool ; they have, in various ways, made it known that no bill at sight 
would be accepted more cordially than a wife by consignment. The direst con- 
sequences have followed upon the demand so far exceeding the supply in_ this 
rising colony. These evils are not, however, to be long-enduring under a Whig 
Administration. A shipment of females is to proceed immediately to the Anti- 
podes, who are at this moment at the other side of the globe stretching out 
their arms in expectation of the proffered boon. As yet, it is true, the ladies 
are nearer their legs than their hearts, for they have not yet started ; but the fol- 
lowing paragraph will show that the families of Sydney are prepared to receive 
them into their bosoms :— 


‘* The accounts received on Friday from New South Wales mention that, in conse- 
quence of the great disproportion of the sexes in the colony, his Majesty’s Government 
had intimated an intention of sending out from a public institution in Ireland several 
girls, averaging fifteen years of age. The circular is dated Sydney, July 1831, and 
after hoticing the fact that his Majesty’s Government was about to send out from the 
public institutions in Ireland some young girls who had been brought up with attention 
to their moral and religious duties, states that, with a view of disposing of girls in 
a proper manner, they were to be bound apprentices to families for three years, and at 
the end of that pacied they were to be allowed to marry, but not without the special con- 
sent of the Governor, as well as the master; that during the three years the masterjmust 
pay into the hands of the Collector of the Internal Revenue two pounds, annually, 
which is to be lodged in the Savings’ Bank, to be paid to her with interest at the end of 
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her.apprenticeship- The master is also to engage to attend to the comfort and moral 
character of his paamatinns. fm The notification had given much satisfaction in the 
colony, as females for domestic purposes were very much required.” 

Waar's tw « Name?—The swindlers seem perfectly to understand the force 
of names. Ewvery fellow who proposes to cheat through the influence of decep- 
tion, immediately assumes an appellation of undoubted ity ; and he is, not 
content generally with the noble blood flowing in one noble line, he clubs:two 
or three branches of antiquity together. There has been a scoundrel swindling, 
every tradesman he came near on the sole strength of the good odour in which 
he found the following name—the Hon. Aucustus Freperick MontTMoRENcY 
Ponsonsy: of course he was laden with rings and broaches, and dangled a 
wilderness of seals at his watch-chain. Thrice is the swindler armed who gives 
three names, and wears triple rings on his fingers. The tradesmen, who see that 
this is just their own notion of gentility, chuckle at the thoughts of so illustriousa 
customer. Were a swindler of genteel appearance, and attired in that plain and 
unassuming dress which gentlemen wear, to commence practice, he would quick! 
find, that though a great deal nearer the truth in his representation, the tru 
was not the tradesman’s apprehension of it; he would be looked upon with sus- 

icion, while his ring-fingered, broached, and sealed and diamond-pinned vaga- 
Cond of a brother speculator was received with the utmost obsequiousness, and 
had'the richest articles of the place absolutely forced upon him. Here is a fellow 
who has extended his depredations from the shop-counter to the fireside. The 
whole is a lesson in taste :— 


** A person styling himself the Hon. Augustus Frederick Montmorency Ponsonby is 
now in the Calton gaol on various charges of swindling. He claims connexion with 
the noble family of Sseetmerencs ; boasts of being the author of all the late anonymous 
novels which have proved successful ; lays claim to several ‘ crack articles’ in ‘ The 
Edinburgh ;’ and, by his own account, there is not any part of Europe or Asia which 
he has not pe y visited. He is of gentlemanly demeanour, and speaks various 
modern languages, from which it is inferred, he has travelled on the Continent. . He 
gives pha a he was imprisoned in France some years ago, for a political offence ; 
and in regard to the late tae Revolution, preserves a most mysterious silence, occa- 
sionally hinting, that he knew too much of the causes in which that event originated. 
There is one family in Edinburgh whom he has ruined. By his arts he apoaes himself 
on them as a man of good birth and property, paid his addresses to one of the daughters, 
who married him and in a few days was subjected to the disgrace and degradation 
pr result from an alliance with such a character. It is said he has frequently played 

is tricks.” 
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‘* ALlENA CENTUM NEGOTIA.”’-—Horat. 


[ Unper this title we propose, in future, to arrange the answers to our corre- 
sponding friends, hitherto given on thewrapper. Short letters, or remarks on an 
existing custom, abuse, law, or fashion, which may deserve a notice, though 
scarcely an article, will also in this pres receive comment, insertion, or reply. 
This. portion of the Magazine will, therefore, be made longer or shorter, as cir- 
cumstances may require. Our readers may recognize the title as the one adopted 
for a somewhat similar pe ose by the London Magazine—a work some time 
since incorporated with the New Monthly.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


' ee Temple, Dec, 8, 1831. 

** Sir—I sex in ‘ The Times’ of to-day, that you are censured, though very civilly, 
in your editorial capacity, for suffering to pass unnoticed in the article upon ‘ Wind. 
ham’ the assertion that a Cambridge Senior Optime knows more than Newton, &c, , As 
the, ‘ Times’ is too important a critic to leave unanswered, I hope I am not intrusive 
in ng your attention to the following passage : — ‘ Dansle siécle dernief, il suffisoit 
de quelques années d’étude pour savoir tout ce qu’Archiméde et Hipparque avoient 
peu connoitre, et aujourd’hui deur années de l’enseiguement d’un professeur vaut au de- 
la de ce que savoient Leibnitz ou Newton.’—(‘ Sur U'Instruction Publique,’ by Condorcet, 


' 
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quoted — =e by Stewart in the first Dissertation prefixed to * The Encyclo- 
ia :” vol. i. first edition, p. 117, note.) Possibly the has already su 
peed ly posses y pi 


itself ; but ‘ what is obvious is not always known, and is known is not 
with us;:’ so pray excuse me for troubling you. | “T am, Sir, &c.” 

We thank our Correspondent.—The observation is certainly startling; but 
we remember it as an old boast of a Silver Spoon at Cambridge—“ Well, thank 
Heaven, I know almost as much as Newton, though I am Spoon.”—The reader 
will recollect Hume’s pathetic remarks on the progress of philosophy diminish- 
ing the fame of philosophers. 

A contributor to the “ Tatler” (who writes under the somewhat formidable title 
of Junrus Reprvrvvus, the author,we suppose, of the clever “ Tale of Tucuman”’) 
has blamed us in so complimentary a manner that we hope he will blame us again, 
for the insertion of the tale called “ The Victim” in our last Number. He thinks 
the object of the tale is to foster prejudice against the surgeons. No, he must 

on us ; that system which condemns the surgeon to renounce the scalpel, or 
expose himself to the chance of becoming the accessary to murder—that system 
alone it is the object and moral of the tale to condemn. We have much plea- 
sure, by the way, in recommending “ The Tatler” itself to the notice of our 
readers: it is published daily, at the price of one penny—is edited by a very 
accomplished man of letters, and a cordial friend to free principles—and, besides 
being the best playbill extant, frequently contains as fine, graceful, and ot 
English specimens of composition as m literature can produce. We will 
allow the Editor to be a judge of every thing but poetry, though we allow him 
to be (if that will content him) a very charming poet himself. 

S. K, who politely remarks, that he has put no stops to his lines, in order that 
we may have the honourable privilege of “ stopping them as we please,” is re- 
gretfully informed that we came to a full stop at the end of the first line. 

“The Unmentionables” are very good, but don’t fit us. 

“Rhyming Reminiscences for 1831,”—The poem of “The Victim,” —“Aris- 
tides,”"—a fragment of a story about “ Sir Godfredo,”—“ The Incendiary,” and 
“The Exile,” a sonnet,—the verses of Halbert H.—* Lines written under Moore's 
tree in Bermuda,”—we are sorry to be obliged to decline. We are equally sorry 
to refuse “ The Sisters.”—“ The Maiden’s Death,” we fear, must occur in another 
pace ; but Caterina to Camoens, by the same author, we accept with many 

anks. 

“ Corobberie,’— Spain and her Factions,”— The Lust Garten,”—* Sad- 
dick Ben Saad,”—* Schiller on the Stage,” and “ Dislike to America,” are re+ 
served for further consideration. 

Communications are left in Burlington-street for the Author of the “ Death 
of Botzarias ;” for Wallace Hampden; for E. B.; for the Authors of “ Remi- 
niscences of a Volunteer,”—“ Recollections of a Student,”—“ Salome Corri,” 
and “ France in 1830.” 

Mr. Joseph Green of St. Paul’s Church-yard, informs us that Mr. James 
Green, who our readers may remember was examined before the police on a 
charge of having robbed Miss Rebecca Hodgson of a watch, and who was stated 
to be the son or nephew of a wealthy merchant in St. Paul’s Churchyard, has no 
father or uncle living. Another Correspondent on the same subject has @ little 
mistaken our remarks: we did not, it is true, blame the magistrates, who acted 
rightly, but we blamed the law, which was conceived wrongly. We are glad 
to hearthatthe Grand Jury of the county have thrown out the bill of indictment 
against Mr. Green. 

We have to thank a Correspondent for three sonnets, one of which “ adopts 
the Polish pronunciation,” and ends thus—(rhymes the reader will remember !) 

“ Rise! to thy glories add another speech, 2 12” 

_ Thow living, » immortal Niemcewicz !’’ intins joy ¢ 

“A Correspondent from Truro'sends'us a new version of God ‘save’the’ King, 
sung among the Cornish Reformers. We insert one verse, and say ‘amén to it. 
‘* No swords around his throne, 

Fond hearts his guard alone, 
God save the King! » 
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The Lion’s Mouth. 


Scorning the tyrant’s wiles, 

Rich in his people’s smiles, 

Lord of the ocean-isles, 

God save the King!” 
The author of “ Display,” a poem, seems to have studied Cowley to some 
purpose. Ex, gr. 
** I met young Zoe, &c. 

The wily meshes of her hair were set, 
And all were fish that came into her net / 
Gratis for any one to see and sigh, 
Was given the Evhiblition of her Eye. 


In another poem, the author’s turns are much more natural, and possess con- 
siderable grace. We quote a stanza to * * * * (a lady of course.) 


** Pity at least the ill thou’st done, 
i rom ill intent however free ; 
Nor proudly turn away from one 
Who turns from all the world to thee,” P.Q. R. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE>+ 


** Sir,—I must call your attention to the long bonnets the ladies wear; they are 
nuisances, Sir, great nuisances; I’ve no notion of abuses growing to such a pitch ; a 
blic inconvenience springing out from a lady’s head! I can’t go to the play without 
line bonneted into the dark ; and when I speak to my wife, 1 fancy I am looking 
down the Thames tunnel. One word, Sir, from you—so zealous a guardian of the 
rights of the people, will, I make no doubt, reform these feminine encroachments. And 
I shall hope to see, next month, the bonnetocracy shorn half of their beams, and semi- 
extant in schedule B. 
** T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘An oppressed PLayGorr.”’ 


We have read several works on “ Burking ;” but are not thoroughly pleased 
with any. Most of them re-echo the old plan of granting all unclaimed bodies 
to the surgeons, butencumber it also with the yet older prejudices, and by giving 
also the bodies of felons, would make what Bentham considers a duty, (and he 
as a duty has done,) continue a disgrace. Mr. Wakefield has annexed to a new 
edition of his valuable work on the Punishment of Death, a few remarks on the 
present fearful system. He thinks very properly that “a law should supply a 
motive to persons for bequeathing their remains to the use of the living; and 
would excuse from the payment of legacy duty the representatives of those per- 
sons who bequeathed their bodies for dissection, and whose bodies were actually 
dissected.” There are various other plans for removing prejudice by making 
such examples honourable. But the prejudices of a nation are very slowly re- 
moved. And this system, which now falls so mercilessly on the poor, requires 
an immediale remedy. The example of Bishop, the knowledge that twelve 
oa are to be gained easily, and that a man may commit twenty murders 

efore detection, so far from deterring, has by this time armed the hands of, fifty 
other miscreants for similaratrocities. Where human life is concerned, law ought 
not to creep on in that miserable pace which it does in all other matters. 





*,* We find it impossible to undertake the return, if rejected, of short papers, either in prose or 
poetry, that may be snbmitted for publication in the New Monthly Magazine. It is therefore ex- 
pected that writers of such articles will preserve copies. 

Answers will be retarned upon. all subjects connected with “ The New Monthly Magazine,” 
upon the first day of each month, but not till then; it is, therefore, hoped that no correspondent 
will look for an earlier reply. The great increase of the correspondence of the N. M. M. and 
the maintenance of the requisite regularity, render this indispensable. All communications re- 
ceived on or before the 25th of the month, will be answered on the first of the month succeeding. 

All articles sent for the N, M. M. must be forwarded to the Publishers’, 8, New Burlington 
Street, and there alone, directed “‘ To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine.” : 

It is requested that the postage of letters and the carriage of MSS. may be paid. 


————————— 





